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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 

HE Americans are considering a project which, if carried 
out, will probably sweep away the remains of English 
agricultural rental. According to the Outlook, a sober as well 
‘as a well-informed journal, the farmers of the Union are 
waking up to the intense unfairness of their position as the 
only unprotected industry within the States. They demand 
‘a bounty on all wheat grown for export, and as they are in 
most States the most numerous party among the voters, the 
party managers everywhere are considering theirclaim. As 
it must be conceded by every logical Protectionist, and as the 
farmers hold the balance of power between the gold and silver 
men, it will probably be granted, and if it is granted the value of 
wheat in Europe may sink like the value of sugar in England, 
possibly to 15s.a quarter. It is difficult to conceive what, under 
such circumstances, would become of British agriculture,— 
certainly rent could no longer continue to be paid. We warn 
our landlord readers that this paragraph is serious, and that 
they should not be deceived by the absence of rumonrs in the 
regular telegrams. The advocates in America of the com- 
peting metals must win the farmers’ vote, and they can do it 
only by conceding a demand which, if Protection is reasonable 
at all, must be absolutely jast. Why should all other 
industries be protected, and the oldest and best left out in the 
cold? The expense will delight the friends of Mr. McKinley, 

who wish to deplete, not to fill, the national Treasury. 








The condition of India is one of notable unrest. The people 
are unhappy, as we pointed out last week, and, being impelled 
to anger by successive misfortunes, have fastened on the sani- 
tary laws as a subject to beangry about. They say that houses 
are destroyed by the sanitary officers, that ladies’ apartments 
have been entered by English soldiers, and that mosques 
have been cleaned in a way which “profanes” them, all of 
which allegations are, we imagine, true, though the intention 
in all cases has been purely benevolent. In Chitpore, an 
industrial suburb of Calcutta, the Mussulmans have 
attacked the police and the millowners with such violence 
that the military have been called out, with loss of 
life on both sides. In Poona the people are in a con- 
Spiracy to screen the recent murderous attempt on the 
sanitary officers, and it has been necessary to garrison the 
town with a punitive police force, costing £15,000 a year, 
the expense of which will be levied from the well-to-do. The 
Mahrattas are obviously excited, and there is too much reason 
to believe that the wave of Mahommedan reaction caused by 
the successful and unpunished atrocities in Armenia is 
spreading among the Massulman community. There is no 
reason to fear for the Empire, the white garrison being 
strong—seventy-five thousand men—but there is reason to 
fear a series of municipal outbreaks demanding sanguinary 
repression. Observe that the Jubilee is considered in popular 
newspapers to indicate the indifference of the Empress-Queen 
to the sufferings of the people. 





sterling under a European guarantee (?), and a reform of the 
Capitulations; but they are not agreed to shell Yildiz Kiosk 
in the event of recalcitrancy, and the Sultan, therefore, 
is not much impressed by their agreement. He holds 
out for the whole of Thessaly, or at least for the right 
to occupy the province until the indemnity is paid, and 
apparently considers that every day’s delay is some- 
thing gained for himself. He forgets that accident is 
not always in one’s favour; but it must be pleasing to his 
gloomy spirit thus to pour scorn upon the infidel impotences 
of Europe. It is said that M. Numa Droz, a Swiss 
administrator who has been President of the Council of 
the Republic, has been selected as Governor of Crete; but 
Russia does not like him, and the Sultan will veto the 
appointment just to show that he is master. Any Anglo- 
Indian with absolute powers and £200,000 would restore the 
island to prosperity in five years; but the Powers would 
rather the island perished than that an Englishman should 
save it. 


The German Emperor is changing his advisers once more. 
Prince Hohenlohe will remain Chancellor for the present, at 
least till the Emperor returns from Russia; but Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, who is out of favour for prosecuting 
the secret police, will relinquish the Prussian Foreign Office, 
and Herr von Botticher the Ministry of the Interior; the 
former will be replaced by Baron von Biilow, an able 
diplomatist and nothing more, and the latter by Count 
Posadowsky Wehner. The new names signify little to 
people in this country, but Germans see in them evidence 
that William II. is drifting fast in the reactionary direction, 
that he has fallen under the influence of the ultra-Con- 
servatives, who are secretly guided by Prince Bismarck, 
and that he will before long be in open conflict with his 
Parliament. The subject of contest will be the Navy, 
the dominant idea being that this arm may be increased 
as the Army was in 1860-64 if only the Emperor is obstinate 
enough. There is some ground of apprehension in the mind 
of German Liberals which does not come out in the papers, 
but whether it is fear of a coup d’état, or fear of foreign com- 
plications, or fear for the Emperor’s health, which at present 
seems good enough, it is difficult accurately to discern. 


The Government should assuredly keep a tighter hand over 
its young men in the Foreign Office. We do not suppose for 
a moment that Lord Salisbury or any other member of the 
Cabinet wants to reverse our traditional policy in regard to 
slavery, yet by not frankly and firmly insisting that slavery 
shall cease absolutely in Zanzibar, and also on the mainland, 
tkey are placing the nation in the most ridiculous and 
humiliating position. On Monday last Mr. Curzon had to 
admit that the British authorities on the mainland had 
actually been forcing British subjects to give up fugitive 
slaves, and to return them to their masters. The Foreign 
Office and the Attorney-General, under the pressure of the 
questions addressed to them, have apparently discovered such 
action to be illegal, and they have, therefore, telegraphed to 
her Majesty’s Commissioner at Mombassa “informing him that 
a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in 
restoring to his master or otherwise depriving of his liberty 
any fugitive slave, and instructing him to conform his con- 
duct to the law thus laid down.” We do not think that many 
of our readers will disagree with us when we say that the 
nation is profoundly humiliated by the necessity for the 
sending of such a telegram. That Mr. Curzon should have 
been forced to send such a telegram to a representative of 
the Queen throws a lurid light upon the protection and 
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encouragement that have up till now been given to slavery 
on the mainland. Surely this incident will convince Lord 
Salisbury that the slavery problem in Zanzibar is being 
grossly mismanaged by his subordinate;, and that he must 
now insist on a total abolition of the status. 


The only Parliamentary debate of importance during the 
past week was that in the Commons on the Finance Bill. Mr. 
Dillen proposed to reduce the Tobacco-duty in order to relieve 
the pressure of indirect taxation, which he holds to be specially 
unfair to Ireland. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
it, Mr. Dillon proposed to reduce the Revenue by seven 
millions in order to save Ireland £800,000. As may be 
imagined, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach refused to have anything 
to do with a scheme which must mean an addition of 3d- 
to the Income-tax. He admitted, however, that tobacco was 
exceedingly heavily taxed considering its value, and he stated 
that if he were able to reduce indirect taxation, neshould bear 
tobaceo in mind. One difficulty was that if any reduction 
were made, it must bea large one. If not, the whole benefit 
would be absorbed by the retail traders. A remission of 4d. 
in the pound would never reach the consumer. Mr. Courtney 
stoutly refused to admit that Ireland was unfairly treated in 
régard to taxation. He evidently inclines, however, to think 
that the Financial Relations Commission showed that 
our system of indirect taxation imposes too great a burden 
on the poorer classes. The inequalities of taxation between 
rich and poor were, however, less in the United Kingdom than 
in any other civilised country. Still there were some, and he 
would rejoice to see them got rid of. Sir William Harcourt 
also spoke in favour of reducing our indirect taxation, and 
praised our system of taxing the rich directly rather than 
the poor indirectly. No doubt we do gain enormous social 
and political advantages by absolving the working man from 
all taxes except those from which he can, if he chooses, free 
himself by becoming a teetotaler and a non-smoker. Still, 
there must be a limit to this. It would be most unwise to 
burden the class with incomes of from £300 to £800 a year by 
a crushing Income-tax. But a crushing Income-tax is the 
only alternative to a high tax on tobacco. 


Before the House adjourned on Tuesday evening Mr. 
Balfour read a message from the Queen which has com- 
pletely put an end to the many unpleasant grumblings and 
expressions of indignation and resentment at the treatment 
accorded to the House of Commons when they went in 
state to present their address. ‘“ The Queen,” ran the 
message, “is distressed to hear, now for the first time, 
through the newspapers that, owing to some unfortunate 
misunderstanding, all the Members of the House of Commons 
did not get into the Throne Room on Wednesday last, and 
thus were prevented from seeing her Majesty, and at the 
same time her Majesty was unable to see them.” Mr. 
Balfour went on to say that he had received the Queen’s 
gracious command to say that her Majesty wishes to receive 
all the Members of the House of Commons and their wives 
at Windsor on the afternoon of Saturday next. That is 
the proper ending to a very disagreeable incident. The 
ordinary Member of the House of Commons is possibly too 
touchy about his dignity, and would have shown more 
savoir faire had he simply ignored the muddling of the 
officials. At the same time, as we have pointed out else- 
_ where, the whole question of the ceremonial position of the 
House of Commons wants regulating. _Parliament in its 
collective capacity should be second only to the Sovereign on 
all great State functions. 


The chief ceremonial event of the week has been the Naval 
Review held at Spithead on Saturday last. One hundred and 
seventy-three war-vessels of varioustypes were drawn up in four 
lines, each line being about five miles long. Looking down 
these spacious water avenues, the spectators saw an endless suc- 
cession of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, gunboats, and tor- 
pedo boats, all ranged with the precision of a military camp. 
Practically the historical anchorage of Spithead was filled to 
the point of safety with our armed ships. We say “filled” 
advisedly, for so little room-was there left that only 


a most limited number of large merchant-ships were allowed 
to take up positions to see the Review. The smaller excursion 
steamers, filled with sightseers were, however, able both before - 





and after the Review to move freely down the lines, and thus 
the streets of the great sea-city were always filled with traffic, 
On the outside of the British lines were stationed the war- 
vessels sent by foreign Powers. The most interesting of 
these was undoubtedly the ‘ Brooklyn,’ the new American 
cruiser, whose four very long, thin funnels and curious build 
greatly interested the sightseers. The Prince of Wales on the 
Royal yacht, preceded by the Trinity yacht ‘Irene,’ in accord- 
ance with a privilege as old as the time of Elizabeth, and 
followed by a number of other steamers, reviewed the fleet by 
steaming down the lines, and then anchored opposite the 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief—Sir Nowell Salmon— 
and received the flag officers from all the vessels. The Review 
was probably the most magnificent naval spectacle ever beheld, 
and the country, though not boastful or aggressive, has 
experienced a thrill of intense pride. Here was a fleet ready 
and able to face any naval force in the world, and yet all our 
distant foreign squadrons are in full strength, and we have in 
the Mediterranean an unusually powerful fleet. Remember, 
too, that practically all the vessels at Spithead were ships of 
modern construction, not obsolete tubs commissioned to 
make a braver show. 


The illumination of the fleet in the evening did not, of 
course, increase in the least the effect of might, majesty, and 
dominion produced by the great assembly of battleships. As 
a spectacle, however, it was beautiful beyond compare. The 
electric light required in all modern ships was used to pick 
out the hulls, fighting tops, masts and spars, and funnels of 
the vessels. Thus for some twenty miles—there were, as we 
have said, four lines of ships, each five miles long—the water 
bore rows of ships outlined in fire. As the ships swung 
gently at their moorings with the tide, the spectators saw 
first one and then another vista of ships,—the distant vessels 
looking like phantom craft, called up the spell of some 
magician. The yachts and the foreign warships were also 
illuminated, and used fireworks and coloured lights. The 
rocket display from the great Russian cruiser was very 
splendid. It was reserved, however, for the ‘ Brooklyn’ to 
make a new and a very striking and beautiful departure in 
the art of illumination. She flew on her two masts two large 
flags,—the English and the American. Upon these were 
turned the vessel’s powerful searchlights, and thus the 
illuminated Union Jack and Stars and Stripes were visible 
to the whole fleet. It was a most happy inspiration. 


The detailed accounts of the terrible storm which swept 
over Essex last week show that the damage done has been 
enormous. Not only were crops of all kinds ruined, or 
partially ruined, in an area of nearly one hundred square miles, 
but horses and other animals were actually killed in the fields. 
The hail-stones, as big as “ hens’ eggs and walnuts,” smashed 
the windows in the houses and crashed through the glass im 
the forcing-pits and greenhouses, destroying the valuable 
crops of fruit and vegetables within. In one place the hail 
descended with such tremendous force that corrugated-iron 
roofing was riddled, and looked as if grape-shot had been 
fired into it at close quarters. Epping seems to have been 
the nearest point to London affected by the storm, which 
hardly lasted more than ten minutes. The full amount of 
damage has not yet been estimated, but many farmers 
are said to have lost sums varying from £100 to £2,000. 
Essex is certainly a most unfortunate county. Not only is 
agriculture more depressed there than in any other part of 
the United Kingdom, or perhaps of the world, but she 
seems specially liable to damage by the forces of Nature. 
A few years ago an earthquake caused many thousand pounds 
worth of damage, and now she has been visited by a tornado 
of tropical fury. It must be very difficult to till the soil in 
Essex and not lose heart. 


The formal visit of the President of the French Republic 
to St. Petersburg is now, it appears, arranged. The invitation 
has come from the Ozar, and M. Faure will set out on his 
journey early in August. The Chamber, however, will be 
asked to vote a credit of £26,000 for expenses, and the 
Radicals and Socialists intend to protest, urging that 
so much honour should not be paid by a Republic 
to a despotic Court. The Liberals would be wiser if they 
quitted that academic ground, distrusted M. Faure, who is 
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liable to be carried away by grand ceremonies and kindnesses 
shown to himself personally, and asked for assurances that 
France should get something solid in return for her rather 
humiliating complaisances. At present she has nothing to 
show for her loans of forty or fifty millions and her armed 
intervention between China and Japan, not even the right to 
protect poor little Greece, as she cordially wishes to do. Itis 
not even certain that Russia would move if France were 
invaded, while it is certain that France might be almost 
erushed before the effect of Russian mobilisation was fully 
felt. by the members of the Triple Alliance. 


One hundred and ninety-nine Bishops of the Anglican 
Church throughout the world are attending, or will attend, 
the Conference at Lambeth Palace, which began its pro- 
ceedings on Wednesday, June 30th. As yet there has been 
no business done to record, the Bishops having been prin- 
cipally occupied in religious services, of which one held in 
Westminster Abbey at 7 p.m. on Thursday was a most 
striking ceremonial; but the increased number of the Bishops 
and their representative character make the gathering a most 
impressive one. They have, of course, no Synodal authority, 
but any opinion which they might announce with a fair 
approach to unanimity would, we do not doubt, be received 
with respect in all Churches of their own communion, and 
might influence all Protestant Churches throughout the 
world. A very weighty word, for example, might be said, if 
the time is ripe, as to the relation they think desirable 
between Anglicanism and “the Holy Orthodox Church,” 
another on its true relation to Nonconformity, and a third 
on the most difficult of all missionary questions,—the treat- 
ment of polygamy among Christian converts. 


Full details of the loss of the P. and O. Company’s steamer 
‘Aden’ were received in London on Monday, the Daily Mail 
publishing a telegram of two columns transmitted from Aden 
in advance of solar time,—a remarkable evidence of the 
application of energy and capital to the transmission of news. 
The vessel was struck on June 3rd by a monsoon storm, and 
on June 9th, after six days of terrible weather, she struck on a 
reef off the island of Socotra. Boat after boat was launched 
and swamped, only one getting away, and this is believed to 
have been subsequently drowned. ‘The captain, whose leg 
had been broken, was swept away, and for seventeen days the 
crew and the remainder of the passengers left on the wreck 
awaited death from the waves, which now and again swept 
one of them away, or from starvation, which they had every 
reason to expect. The remnant displayed admirable fortitude, 
helping one another as well as they could, and on June 22nd, 
when the storm had lasted thirteen days, they kept the Jubilee, 
huddling together to sing the National Anthem, a striking 
instance of the patriotism which with Englishmen outside 
England seems to live in their very blood. One or* two 
steamers approached, but did not notice them; and at last, 
after seventeen days of exposure and misery, the great waves 
constantly breaking over them, the sufferers were taken off 
with great difficulty by the boats of the ‘ Mayo,’ belonging to 
the Royal Indian Marine. Seventy-eight lives in all were lost 
of passengers and crew, and only forty-five were saved, of 
whom thirty-three were native sailors. A lighthouse is 
needed on Socotra, and should be established there at once. 


The literary wealth of Great Britain has been diminished 
this week by the death of Mrs. Oliphant, who expired on 
Friday week at Wimbledon, aged sixty-nine. By birth 
a Scotchwoman, she devoted herself at an early age to 
literature, and her first or second novel, “Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland”—which was, we believe, rather a loving sketch 
of her mother than a work of fiction—at once established her 
reputation. Thenceforward she worked incessantly, writing 
almost every month for Blackwood’s Magazine, preparing 
biographies and histories, and pouring out novels, often at the 
rate of two a year. These novels were, as is natural, of 
unequal merit; but though three or four are pleasant stories 
of an ordinary kind, in seven or eight she rivalled Sir Walter 
Scott, in six or seven she might contest with Miss Austen 
the palm of a humorous appreciation of society, and 
in one, “The Beleaguered City,’ she revealed an original 
genius for dealing with supernatural machinery absolutely 








lonely in kind. There is nothing in the least like it in 
all literature. Except as regards this book Mrs. Oliphant 
has never quite received her due meed of admiration, but we 
believe as time goes on she will be placed by universal consent 
among the front rank of those writers of fiction who have 
adorned the Victorian Era. 


The Revenue Returns for the past quarter are very satis- 
factory, for they show an improvement of £1,404,779 over the 
corresponding quarter of last year. Of this, however, only 
about a million belongs to the Imperial Exchequer. The rest 
goes to the Local Taxation account. Customs and Excise are 
better by about half a million, Death-duties by £620,541, 
stamps by £100,000, and Income-tax by £150,000. The posts 
and telegraph also show an increase of £100,000. The only 
decrease is under “ Miscellaneous,” and amounts to £162,000, 
Of course it is too early to feel confident, but it certainly 
looks as if we should have another large surplus. The Jubilee, 
however, has not been good for general business, and the effect 
may be noticeable in the next quarter. 


Moneylending is in one way very like gambling, nobody 
can formulate a reason for regarding it as morally wrong, 
and yet it somehow affronts the moral sense. On Tuesday, 
for instance, Mr. Isaac Samuel, managing director of 
Fielding and Co., appeared before the Committee on Money- 
lending, and admitted that in one particular transaction 
“the interest worked out at 179 per cent.;” and then the fol- 
lowing conversation occurred :—‘‘ Are you prepared to take 
your oath you have never charged 1,000 per cent. interest P— 
I could not swear.—Or 1,500 per cent.?—I do not think we 
have.—Will you swear you have not charged 2,000 per cent. P 
—I do not think we have.—Will you swear it?—No; we 
never calculate the interest except on a bill of sale, and 
therefore I cannot swear what I am not sure about.” We 
cannot even think of a reason why it is wrong to charge 
1,000 per cent. or 10,000 per cent. for interest, if both 
borrower and lender fully understand the transaction, and yet 
all decent men would feel such a demand to be revolting. We 
suppose the explanation is the feeling that no one would pay 
such a rate except under duresse ; but then is not any unusual 
rate paid under duresse? We are not sure, after reading Mr. 
Samuel’s evidence, that the true remedy would not be to 
authorise unlimited interest, and de-legalise every other charge 
made by the lender. Would not competition come in then as 
it does in every other business ? 


A private meeting of the South African Committee was 
held on Tuesday in order to consider the Report. Though no 
official announcement was made, it was decided to recall and 
re-examine Miss Flora Shaw. Miss Shaw’s examination took 
place on Friday, but too late to allow any comment from us. 
We shall therefore refrain from making any reference to 
the matter till next week. 


Mr. Bryce on Thursday, speaking at the North London 
Collegiate School, expressed a rather unusual view on the 
education of women. Englishmen, he said, were wholly 
occupied in business or in sports. They preferred the body 
to the mind, and he looked forward to a time when literature 
and culture had declined among them, and the highly-trained 
women would take the place of the men. That seems to us a 
very rash prophecy. To begin with, the pursuit of literature 
or knowledge is as much a business as any other, and the men 
who feel its attraction will devote themselves to it as 
ardently as either to sport or money-making. Dves Mr. 
Bryce really think that because there is a great desire 
for prosperity and amusement there will be no poets, 
no historians, no theologians, none who delight in litera- 
ture as at once the only business worth pursuing, and the 
only amusement in which it is possible for them to feel 
genuine interest? Literature is not at its highest level just 
now, but when was the interest in it so keen or so widespread P 
We fear Mr. Bryce, who was talking to a girls’ school, was 
overpowered by his audience, and tempted to give them back 
in a flood what they gave him in vapour. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consois (2?) were on Friday, 1123. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPITHEAD REVIEW. 


aa iT Queen’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for 

three things, viz., beauty, strength, and safety. 
For beauty they are so many Royal Palaces; for strength 
(no part of the world having such iron and timber as 
England hath) so many moving castles and barbicans ; 
and for safety they are the most defensive walls of the 
realm. Amongst the ships of other nations, they are like 
lions among silly beasts or falcons among fearful fowle.” 
So said—with one word altered—Lord Coke, a man whom 
the world in general regards as a dull old lawyer, but who 
was, in fact, a great master of English. Those who had 
the good fortune to be present at Spithead on Saturday, 
and to watch through all the long avenues of the fleet 
the glory and the might of our naval power, cannot have 
failed to experience the almost lyric feeling which inspired 
Lord Coke. A huge town was afloat on the waters, but 
it was not a town of houses but of castles, and its in- 
habitants were not industrious artisans or smiling trades- 
men but armed men. Some fifty thousand sailors and 
sea-soldiers lined the streets of that awe-inspiring and 
majestic city of the sea. The fleet had cost millions upon 
millions, and it was capable of destroying still more 
millions of money’s-worth upon sea or land. Yet it was 
gathered there for no aggressive purpose. The London 
Fire Brigade would be turned out with as much menace 
to foreign States. The city was a war city, no doubt, but 
it was at the same time a city of defence, not of attack. 
As one gazed at the vast, rock-like masses of the battle- 
ships or the graceful curves of the cruisers, one could not 
fail to feel that the praise of beauty belongs to the Queen’s 
ships now as it did in the days of Elizabeth. 

It is true that it is not the same beauty, but beauty is 
there as of old,—the beauty of strength and of swiftness, 
of well-ordered parts, of life and of vigour. Even beauty 
of form in the ordinary sense was often present, especially 
in the newest ships. The ‘ Powerful’ and the ‘ Terrible,’ 
the newest, the strongest, and the fleetest of our 
cruisers, have to the fullest extent the beauty of power, of 
magnitude, and of proportion. They stand high enough 
out of the water to possess that presence which a ship 
needs as much as an individual, and they give, to a 
degree which cannot possibly be described, the sense of 
energy and force. They looked on Saturday like two 
great bloodhounds in leash ;—still and controlled, and 
yet somehow full of restless power. A word, one knew, 
would set them steaming east or west at the speed of 
a railway train, through wave and storm, not to be 
stopped or denied till their appointed task had been 
accomplished. ¢They were couched for the moment at 
the feet of England, but in an instant, and if need 
were, they could spring on a foe and strike him down 
even at the ends of the earth. Of the strength of our 
present Fleet what can be said that has not been said 
a thousand times already ?| The ships at Spithead were 
all of them sound and good, and fit for practical work, and 
mostof them contained the very last scientific inventions and 
improvements. It is not a matter of boasting to say that 
the fleet at Spithead would have been able to beat 
any navy or combination of navies that could be 
brought against it within the next six months. But be it 
remembered that the Jubilee fleet was not got together 
by bringing our ships from all the quarters of the globe. 
At the moment that the Royal salute was fired we had 
the strongest fleet we have had in the Mediterranean for 
years, as well as strong squadrons in all our regular 
stations. To make a strong show at Spithead we did not 
weaken a single post abroad. As a writer in the Pail 
Mall Gazette put it, the ships at Spithead were only the 
Channel fleet plus our surplus stock. To provide fully 
for our Imperial needs in all the seven seas, and then to 
have the Jubilee fleet over, was indeed a triumph of 
which the nation may be proud. Lord Coke’s final claim 
for the Queen’s Navy was well sustained by the Spithead 
fleet. No one could look at them and doubt that they 
were “the most defensive walls of the realm,” and that 
with them to guard us we need no bulwarks of earth or 
stone and “no guns along the steep.” 

(That the Review will have done a good deal to convince 
the public of the use and need fora strong Navy, we 











cannot doubt. In the first place, it is evident to all that 
foreign Powers have been enormously struck by the outward 
and visible signs of naval power which we have just given 
them.| The talk about England being an effete Power 
just on the point of collapse has utterly died away. Only 
a few weeks ago a very widely circulated and popular 
French newspaper expressed great admiration for the clever 
and adroit way in which England managed her foreign 
policy. By her skilful diplomacy she contrived to hide 
her essential weakness, and to hide also the fact that her 
power had departed. It would be impossible to find such 
a note now in the comments either of the French or of the 
German Press. They all agree in admitting the great 
power secured to England by her Navy. { Let us hope 
that our own people will understand also, and will take 
the lesson to heart. They want, without doubt, to be great 
and powerful and respected. The Spithead Review should 
teach them how to obtain these things.f It should, in fact, 
be a general reminder to them that it is on sea-power, and 
on sea-power alone, that in the last resort rests their great- 
ness and strength. Other things may increase their great- 
ness and strength, but sea-power is the essential. Without 
that we are nuthing. The words of the statute which regu- 
lates the discipline in the Navy put the matter quite 
plainly. “ Whereas,” says 29 and 30 Vict. cap. ix., ‘it is 
expedient to amend the law relating to the government. 
of the Navy, whereon, under the good providence of 
God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depend.” It is on the Navy that, under God, 
the wealth, safety, and strength of England depend, 
and the more clearly the nation can be made to recognise 
the fact, the better. It does half recognise it, but there 
is always a fear of its forgetting,—the fear that it may 
nod and let the sceptre of Neptune fall out of 
its hands. But if it does so fall, it will be lost 
for ever. The sceptre is of gold, and will sink, 
never to be recovered. We have written in praise 
of our fleet at Spithead, but we do not want. to boast. 
We are strong at sea for the moment, but unless we are 
vigilant we shall not remain so long. A great Navy 
cannot be bought, like’sugar, by the ton, and then forgotten. 
If it is to be worth anything it requires ceaseless care and 
watching. This it can get from the nation alone. Let 
those, then, who have watched and helped for the last three 
years continue to take heed for the Navy. Let them see; 
above all things, that our supply of men does not fail us. 
We have got the ships,—not to have men enough to man 
them would indeed be to perpetrate a capital blunder in the 
art of national defence. But this is not an apology for 
the Navy League, though that body has done and is doing 
most excellent work. Our object is to congratulate the 
English people on thefact that they havea great and powerful 
Fleet, and that foreign nations have taken note of that fact, 
and further to remind them not to lose this inestimable 
blessing by carelessness and parsimony. After all, there 
is not a soul in the land, however pacifically inclined, who 
need object to the power of our Navy. The Queen’s ships 
menace no foreign country, and if they police the seas, 
police them for the benefit, not of Englishmen alone, 
but of all the world. No one, that is, now that we have 
got a really strong Navy, wants to use it for anything but 
the legitimate purpose of guarding our own shores and 
protecting our Colonies and distant possessions. Britain 
must be the mistress of the seas, but she is not and never 
will be the tyrant. 





THE EFFECT OF THE NAVAL REVIEW ON 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


T is, we think, quite clear that whatever the effect 
abroad of the Jubilee celebrations generally, the 
Spithead Review will tend strongly towards peace and 
amity, more especially as regards the two Powers whose 
friendship or neutrality is most important to Great 
Britain. An American Admiral is said to have given it as. 
his opinion that ‘this Review means peace,” and we know 
of no reason why an American sailor should be less shrewd 
than the majority of his countrymen. They can all look 
facts in the face, and they are just as sentimental as we 
are, and for once sentiment and calculation tell in the 
same direction. Americans, if we understand their occa- 
sionally inconsistent utterances, might rejoice to give us a 
thrashing just as a hint that the aloofness and arrogance 
of the old squire are felt by his country cousins to be 
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satolerable; but they have no sincere wish to see us grow 
~a or descend in + te scale of nations. Our bankruptcy 
would not increase their credit. They like to feel that 
they also descend from those whom Macaulay described as 
“the hereditary aristocracy of mankind,” and that “ the 
family,” however much too much it may take on itself, is 
maintaining its ancient position in the world. Blood is 
thicker than water, however angry one may be at times; 
and very few people are really rejoiced at evidence that 
their immediate ancestors are braggarts or persons of no 
account. The sentiment of Americans, unless Mr. Smalley 
misrepresents it altogether, is one of pride in the Spithead 
Review, the glory of their kinsfolk and rivals being, they 
feel, very directly reflected back on them. They are, 
besides, calculators, and to this side of their heads the 
Review makes a very special appeal. Those Americans who 
enjoy twisting the Lion’s tail enjoy it all the more because 
they know that if the beast should at last show his claws 
it might be possible to drive him back to his cage without 
too intolerable a risk. In other words, the position of 
America, in the event of a war with Great Britain, would, 
by land, be a very favourable one. It would be simply 
impossible for Great Britain to invade the States, while 
the States could, if the war were popular, throw into 
Canada half a million of men whose imperfect training 
would not prevent them fighting as they fought in the 
great Civil War,—that is, as soldiers who made up for 
everything by their readiness to face death when it was 
poured on them, in showers. The Canadians are only five 
millions, their frontier is fifteen hundred miles long, and 
though they can fight as well as Americans, they would be 
terribly overmatched. “The independence of Canada,” 
said one of them to the writer, ‘is a cause to die for, but 
not in the last ditch.” It is the British Fleet which must 
restore the balance, and the certainty that it is strong 
enough to restore it, that even the Union could not hope 
to defeat it on the ocean, tends strongly to develop that 
sense of the fighting equality of the great nations which, 
as we are all seeing in Europe just now, operates so 
greatly to prevent an armed peace from exploding into a 
sanguinary war. ‘Suppose we leave the Lion alone 
while he leaves us alone, or even respect him as the 
head of the felidz, to which we ourselves belong,”—that 
is, we fancy, the genuine conclusion of our formidable 
and rather touchy relations on the other side. 


The feeling in France is different, but not the less 
noteworthy. A Frenchman is a Celt differentiated from 
every other Celt in the world by the peculiarity that 
when he perceives a fact he must acknowledge it—where- 
fore Franee survives all calamities—and the Spithead 
Review being a big fact, no Frenchman endeavours to 
explain it away. It has to be reckoned with like a hill 
or a river or a gorge that one meets on the march,—either 
by a vast expenditure of money and energy, which is 
M. Lockroy’s plan; or by a grand alliance, which is 
M. Faure’s plan, and is taking him to the banks of the 
Neva; or by a reconsideration of French causes of quarrel 
with Great Britain, which is the plan of most French 
Liberals and of a great number of thoughtful Frenchmen 
not classified in politics. The first class are hampered by 
the feeling that in a struggle for maritime supremacy the 
maritime people, as it is also a rich people, is certain to 
win the game, and the second class have a growing doubt 
whether the “ great ally” has not rather too many pur- 
poses and interests of his own, is not, in fact, too 
independent, to be of much use to France. The third 
class, therefore, increase, and have, we fancy, had recently 
a great deal of food for reflection. Events have occurred 
which suggest to thoughtful Frenchmen that under certain 
quite possible circumstances France might be left in an 
isolation which even if “‘ splendid” would also be alarming. 
There is no Channel between Germany and France. The 
German Emperor admits that he has been making serious 
offers of friendship to Paris, and that they have not been 
received with any cordiality, and the German Emperor is 
not a man who loves those who reject his honourable 
advances. He wants a great many things, a great colony 
for one of them, and wants them all at once; but he 
wants, first of all, to relieve his country of a very 
dangerous position, and failing on one side, he is more 
than likely to make overtures on the other. Those over- 
tures, too, might be accepted, for though the friendship 
of France is always valuable, the very life of Russia is 
bound up with the Eastern question; in that question she 


dreads Austria first of all, and if the German Emperor 
could be won Austria might consent to sit quiet or to 
compromise. In the event of Germany and Russia coming 
to a solid agreement based upon affairs in Eastern Europe, 
France would be left absolutely alone, quite safe, no doubt, 
while the German Emperor asked nothing from her, but 
not safe a moment longer. Germany and France would, 
in fact, be face to face in a roped arena, and that is a 
position which a Frenchman at his heart does not like. 
It is not a pleasant position even for a brave people, and 
we do not wonder that many able Frenchmen, seeing how 
things are going, and discerning through the haze of 
prejudice that the power of Great Britain is quite real, 
are asking themselves whether, after all, Egypt signifies so 
very much, and whether Napoleon III., “the heir of 
Waterloo,” was not justified in his steady desire for 
alliance with Great Britain. 


Should this line of thought ever conquer the French 
Foreign Office, and more unlikely things have happened, 
the English people would, we can assure our French 
friends, receive all overtures with a great deal of business- 
like sense. British diplomatists are not unnaturally 
vexed and irritated by the “policy of worry” in all quarters 
of the world which France has kept up for the last few 
years, but there is no rancour against Frenchmen left 
among the British people. They understand France very 
well after the struggles and agreements of six hundred 
years, and are perfectly willing, if she is willing, to be 
friends with her once again. They have not forgotten 
that Napoleon III. kept his engagements in 1855, or that 
in 1857, when an unexpected military calamity fell upon 
this country, his friendship enabled her to send nearly her 
whole available Army without danger into Asia. They 
have no dislike of France because it is a Republic, not 
caring much, if truth is to be spoken, how foreigners 
govern themselves, and they have a very strong dislike to 
the idea that as a consequence of the next war France 
might cease to exist in Europe. Why, with their history, 
they should entertain this feeling is a mystery to every 
German, and indeed to most of our own people; but 
of its existence there can be no doubt whatever. 
If France disturbs Europe, let her be controlled or 
fined or punished, but death penalties are not even 
to be thought about in the case of France. That 
was the feeling in 1876 when it was supposed that 
Germany might renew the war; and we can assure: 
Frenchmen that, despite the bickerings of the last few 
years, bickerings which have never begun on this side 
of the Channel, that feeling is in existence as strong as 
ever. There is no popular objection here to an alliance 
with France if circumstances required one; and above 
all, no suspicion that in such an alliance Great Britain 
would be safe to be tricked. There is no enthusiasm of 
friendship, no belief that England and France are at all 
the same, or have the same interests or aspirations; but 
there is a good solid confidence that Frenchmen can be 
trusted in business, and have too much head to believe 
that in national affairs treachery ever pays. An esteem 
of that sort is a very good foundation for a partnership 
intended to work a particular business; and M. Hanotaux 
may rely on it that, so far as the body of the people is 
concerned, it exists here. 





THE UNREST IN INDIA. 


E ventured last week to express our belief, in 
opposition to that of many experts, that the shower 

of misfortunes which bad recently fallen upon India 
would to a certain extent diminish the “loyalty” of her 
people, by which we mean their quiet acquiescence in their 
rulers’ decrees. They would not, we said, accuse the 
Government of causing famine, plague, or earthquake—they 
are not such fools—but they would consider that the good 
fortune of the Empress had departed from her, and that. 
she was out of favour with the higher powers, and would 
therefore feel a certain access of contempt for her ad- 
ministration. The news of the week seems to confirm 
that view in a rather startling way. The people appear 
to be quarrelling with the Government about its sanitary 
measures in a way which testifies to dangerous irritation. 
It has been occasionally necessary to remove native ladies 
smitten with plague to special hospitals, and of course it is 
useless to disinfect infected houses unless the disinfectiow 
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protection for the people have, we doubt not, been con- 
siderately carried out; but ia view of the bitterness they 
create it has sometimes been necessary to permit the 
sanitary officer to be attended by a guard. There may or 
may not have been sufficient care in choosing soldiers for 
this delicate work—we fear Europeans have been employed 
in Poona—and though we think it unlikely, resist- 
ance may have been put down somewhat too roughly ; but 
it is at all events certain that the cry of “ zoolum” 
(oppression) has been raised, and that the Hindoo enemies 
of the white rulers have accused them of deliberately 
violating the sanctity of the zenana. In Poona, in par- 
ticular, the centre of the old Mahratta Power, where the 
Brahmins are fanatical and the population is fierce, this 
charge has been scattered broadcast in newspapers, in leaflets 
distributed like our own old “broadsides,” and in the 
speeches which are eternally being delivered in the 
temples and bazaars. The results were seen at first in the 
murder of Lieutenant Ayerst, mistaken for a sanitary 
officer, and the attempted murder of Mr. Rand, the head 
of the local Plague Department, and then in a much more 
serious phenomenon. The great city, as appears from a 
speech delivered by the Magistrate in charge to its native 
magnates, has tacitly conspired to screen the criminals. 
Thousands probably know at whose instigation these deeds 
were committed, and by whom the detective selected to 
inquire into them was thrown half dead into a ravine, 
but no one will say a word, and the police either 
are, or affect to be, wholly without clues. There is 
a conspiracy of silence which involves half the popu- 
lation. It is even believed that the city expected 
the murders, and worst sign of all, that General Nairne’s 
native escort closed sharply round his carriage to protect 
him as he drove to the Governor’s house. They knew, 
if that story is true, that murder was in the air. All 
this means that Poona is in the temper of revolt, that the 
two civilisations are in collision, and that for the moment 
the awe in which the people usually hold the Sircar has 
been overcome by rage. 

So far as would appear from the leaflets, it is the 
Hindoo community which is on fire in Poona, but there is 
evidence that the infection has spread to the Mahom- 
medans also. Itis known that the great wave of Mussul- 
man reaction which has recently been spreading through 
Western Asia has extended to India, and that Mahom- 
medan agitators, among whom may be some paid agents, 
are preaching revolt, and these also appear to have fixed 
on the sanitary laws as means of exciting anti-Christian 
feeling. It has been necessary in some places to 
cleanse mosques, which are occasionally centres of 
infection, the work has been done amidst wild scenes 
of protest, and in Chitpore, an industrial suburb of 
Calcutta, it has been resisted by force. The Mussulmans 
bave risen with their clubs, the police have been attacked 
and defeated, and it has been necessary not only to call 
out the military, but to allow the police patrols to 
fire upon the mobs. The mills of Chitpore appear to 
have been attacked, and two engineers at least have been 
seriously injured in defending their companies’ property. 
As the people of the district are quite unwarlike, and 
remained quiet during the worst scenes of the Mutiny, 
this occurrence is an ominous one, for it points to a deeply 
seated popular excitement, created by the sanitary laws, 
with which it may prove most difficult to deal. Whether 
in Poona or Calcutta, the Government can put down 
military resistance without difficulty, the European 
garrison being just five times as strong as it was in 1857, 
but a popular uprising is more difficult to manage. 
Nothing but force will quell one, and the reluctance to 
fire upon a city mob armed only with clubs and hatchets, 
and seeking, out of pure bewilderment, it hardly knows 
what, is always great, and usually most commendable. 
In Bengal, if the armed and organised police remain 
faithful, any quantity of mere rioting among the populace 
‘an be repressed; but if they share, as is possible, though 
happily not probable, the discontent of the people, the 
situation may speedily become, not indeed dangerous, but 
most distressing. We might have disturbances develop- 
ing into sanguinary riots among sixty millions of 
hitherto quiet subjects. 

The Government of Bombay appears to have acted in 
Poona with much judgment. They have carefully ex- 
plained their motives to the highest citizens, have 
demanded their aid, and not getting it at once, have 











increased the police force at the cost of £15,000 a year 
to the city, which will be levied as an extra cess upon the 
richer inhabitants. That is a strong hint to be quiet and 
assist the authorities, and one which will be felt; and of 
course, if they are required, much stronger steps will be 
authorised by the Legislature, and any disturbed cities 
placed by a new law under a state of siege. It would be 
cruel kindness to the people to allow disorder to increase 
until it developed into civil war, or to give the roughs an 
opportunity of plunder, which, once commenced, could 
only be arrested by considerable slaughter. We do not 
see either why, if a state of siege is proclaimed, all print- 
ing without a license from the Magistrate should not be 
temporarily suspended. The “educated” class in India 
need a lesson occasionally to teach them that they must 
not pander to race-hatred, and in times of excitement must 
control their words as other citizens have to control their 
actions. But we would deprecate earnestly the European 
eagerness to make of popular discontent an excuse for 
abolishing the freedom of the Press. The native journalists 
are always sarcastic, often violent, and sometimes almost 
criminal in the malignity of their misstatements, but they 
do not create the popular discontent. They only give voice 
to it, and in the absence of newspapers it would find other 
and more dangerous methods of expression. We cannot sup- 
press freedom of speech in India, we cannot seize all native 
letters, and we cannot effectually restrain the Moollahs, 
the Fakeers, and the Brahmins who preach to crowds 
of worshippers in mosque and temple. Under these 
circumstances it is foolish to prohibit a single method of 
disseminating treason, and that the only one which enables 
us to know in good time that treason is being disseminated. 
We have not the least intention in saying this of repeating 
the commonplaces about the rights of the Press. India 
can only be governed, in our judgment, by a wise and just 
despotism, and we should have no scruple whatever during 
a mutiny or under a state of siege in arresting an editor 
who instigated crime, trying him by Court-Martial, 
and on conviction of his intent, shooting him on the spot. 
But there is no wisdom and no justice in suppressing dis- 
cussion throughout a conquered empire, or in depriving 
whole populations of their easiest means of exposing what 
they think to be grievances. Grant that their language 
is abusive, and what does that matter? Let them abuse 
until they have learned, as the English Press has, that it is 
much better to remonstrate and to argue. That India needs 
a different libel law, under which a libel shall be tried like 
a charge of assault, and punished in the same way by a 
month’s imprisonment, we have always admitted, but that 
is no reason why fifty nations should be prohibited from 
telling their rulers that they do not like their ways, 
simply because the form of the telling is occasionally 
seditious. Put down military resistance by the sword, 
place disturbed cities under the state of siege, fine dis- 
turbed districts till their inhabitants find that quiescence 
pays them best, but let the people utter their cry, even 
if it is an offensive one. The present cry is one that is 
utterly unreasonable, but the people in their ignorance do 
not think so; and which is better, that their rage should 
be expressed by hooting in print, or by a desceut into the 
streets? Does anybody in his senses believe that an 
Indian shot his wife rather than allow her to be carried 
to a hospital because an editor told him that such carriage 
was oppressive? The man was maddened by the act— 
foolishly maddened, as we all think—not by the com- 
ments which similar acts had produced. 





THE RIGHT BASIS OF TAXATION. 


N R. DILLON’S proposed clause providing for the 
alg reduction of the Tobacco-duty in Great Britain 
and Ireland was brought forward primarily for the pur- 
pose of securing a debate on the alleged inequalities of 
English and Irish taxation. But incidentally it opened 
up the general question of indirect and direct taxation in 
connection with the theory as to the relative burdens to 
be borne by rich and poor. We say “rich and poor,” for 
the phrase is so generally used that one slips into it quite 
naturally, but social reformers are apt to forget that the 
terms are relative, and that there is a large class in this as 
in most civilised countries which cannot be included in 
either category. It is precisely on this class of middle 
folk on whom fiscal burdens in England are apt to fall 
with undue weight. At least, if we are to criticisg existing 
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fiscal arrangements, this is the class whose interests 
might well be considered. We do not, however, propose 
to criticise our fiscal system from the middle-class point 
of view, for, on the whole, we think British taxation is 
almost as near to a rough justice as any in the world. 
We intend, rather, to consider the general question of 
taxation in its relation to social wellbeing. 

In the days of the Unauthorised Programme of twelve 
years ago, we were told that as equality of sacrifice ” _Wwas 
the ideal to be aimed at. This sounds well, but it is 
difficult, when one comes to examine it, to say exactly 
what equality of sacrifice means. That is to say, it 
is difficult to get at any quantitative translation of 
the term, and it is obviously such a translation which 
is called for. | You cannot, in reference to taxation, 
dwell on moral generalities, you must come down to 
arithmetic, and when you do so, the fine phrase seems 
somewhat to elude your grasp. If we are to have 
equality of sacrifice, then from two men of identical 
income the same sum should, it would appear, be taken. 
But to one of these the sacrifice involved might be far 
greater than to the other. You could not divide men into 
taxable classes on the bare principle of total income, for 
the manner in which that income was earned, and the 
way in which it had to be spent, must be considered if 
“ equality of sacrifice,” in a genuine quantitative sense of 
the word, is to be strictly carried out. Here is, on the 
one hand, a hard-worked business or professional man, 
toiling for longer hours and more intensely than many of 
the working men properly so-called; here, on the other 
hand, is a lucky speculator who has invested his earnings 
in such a way as to cause him no anxiety whatever. 
Obviously the mere taking of the same increment from 
either man, because both have the same income, is not 
any real enforcement of “equality of sacrifice.” Evidently 
there can only be a rough approximation at best to such 
an equality, and that is all the present system aspires to. 
But it does, in a very high degree, secure that, aud there- 
fore it is that the fiscal reforms of Peel, Huskisson, 
Gladstone, and Cobden have brought about a condition of 
rough justice which is as far superior to the systems of 
Germany, France, and Italy, as these are superior to 
Oriental ways, where arbitrary seizure is the recognised 
method. 

But the doctrine of “ equality of sacrifice” is supposed 
to be favourable to a bleeding of the rich classes in order 
to carry on the rapidly extending functions of the modern 
State. It seems easy to take the rich man. with his 
£50,000 a year, and to say to him, ‘ Your income is some 
two hundred and fifty times that of your average poor or 
lower middle-class neighbours all round you, therefore 
the sacred principle of equality of sacrifice eompels us to- 
take from you for public purposes two hundred and fifty 
times as much as these neighbours of you pay.’ : This 
seems easy, though of course we all know*it would be’ 
fought with such tenacity by the owners of realised wealth 
that no such proposal could be carried in any ordinary 
times. It seems all right from the moral point of view 
to those who speak of equality of sacrifice as an actual 
quantitative fact. But the morality of the State, it cannot 
be too often said, is not and never-will be identical with 
the private morality of the individual. The State-does 
things which the individual may not do, and it refrains 
from doing things which are incumbent on the individual. 
If we were all living on an island on whosé shores we had- 
been cast by a tempest, “share and ;Bhare alike” would 
be, doubtless, the principle of action which would be 
approved by us all. But we are- not living under such 
conditions. We are the heirs of a vast and complex 
civilisation which we are bound to transmit, not only un- 
impaired, but improved, to our posterity. The State is 
the agent through which this is. dome; and the State has 
to see (or its leading representatives have to see) that the 
general organic life is preserved in full vitality. That is 
the chief end for which thé State exists; and while the 
State is by no means the one great end of life, the 
leviathan which is to swallow up our petty individualities, 
yet within certain defined limits it is all-powerful. Taxa- 
tion is the first means whjch the State uses to preserve 
and perpetuate its life, to give it the material basis on 
which to carry on its multifarious operations. 

Now the power and beneficence of those operations are 
largely in proportion to the rich and varied life of the 


must be one of the first aims of the State. One means by 
which in all ages such a life has been seeured-is to leave 
men as free as is consistent with social union, to exert 
themselves in carrying on the world’s work. Some men 
in so doing care little about material reward. Like 
Agassiz, they “have no time to make money.” But these 
are exceptions, and the State cannot safely assume that 
this spirit will be general. Most men are so constituted 
that a material reward is a powerful stimulus to that 
exertion on which the progress of the race depends. The 
State must not only recognise the fact, it must not, it can- 
not penalise the wealth-seeker as such by telling him 
that, just as soon as he has attained his aim, the collective 
body will step in and confiscate half or ‘three-fourths of 
his earnings. He would decline to exert himself for so 
bare and stern a prospect. This may not be altruistic, it 
may not be heroic, it may not be the attitude of a growing 
number in the future, but it is the attitude of the average 
man now, and especially at a time of adventure and 
pioneer work in new or distant regions of the globe as at 
present. Doubtless many of these pioneers are not among 
the most desirable of mankind, but the question is: Are 
they useful in any way to the general progress? Can we 
do without the American railway magnate, the great con- 
tractor, the proprietor of huge “ stores,” the adventurous 
banker, the concessionnaire, the Australian gold-hunter ? If 
we can, welland good ; there is no question that society has 
the power to render his occupation extremely difficult 
and precarious, if not to abolish him altogether. But 
society does not, and is not likely to, exert this power, 
because society knows that it would suffer in the operation. 
Therefore it is that, in the rich and varied and 
differentiated life of the modern world, the modern rich 
mar. who runs, and is willing to run, great risks, the man 
of nerve and social efficiency, is allowed to reap.unmolested 
a rich reward for doing what the majority of mankind are 
not able todo. The State may, as in our country, deter- 
mine that, it is wisé.and right, on his death, to take from 
him for publi¢c:purposes a portion of his accumulations, 
because the prospect of this is not at all likely to hinder 
him in the general work he is at. But if the idea of 
“equality of sacrifice” were carried out in its entirety, 
and with any approaeh to literalness, this kind of man 
P would“ not organise our supply of food, or our railway 
systems, or our oceanic transit. He does a great and 
difffeult work, and; in the existing condition of mental and 
moral development among men, he expects an unusual 
material reward. 


‘Taxation will, on rational lines, be undoubtedly arranged 
so as to extract more from such a man than from the 
recipient of daily wages. But the statesman will consider 
‘the close relation existing between the two, and will see 
that if the first is to be penalised for being rich, the 
‘second will probably suffer also. Therefore the principle 
to be adopted will be, so far as possible, to secure the 
‘second man in continued employment by enabling capital 
‘to pay from the sum allotted to wages the highest amount 
possible. This will enable the wage-earner to share in 
those fundamental or reasonable luxuries in which all 
should indulge. As regards the first, a rational fiscal 
system will take what can be secured in a fair proportion, 
stopping short of the penalising of adventure due to an 
instinct lying deep in mankind. La carriére ouverte aue 
talents by all means. Let everybody have the freest 


“epportunity to enter on the highest career, and let 


education be directed towards the higher selection of 
individuals from the mass. But when the selection has 
been made, the State can scarcely assume to itself the 


‘task of imposing a new and artificial barrier against the 


enérgies thus fostered. But precisely this is what some 
crude theories: of “equality of sacrifice” propose to do. 
Reasonable luxuries and free incentive to all, and as 
reasonable and free enjoyment of the rewards of unusual 
endeavour,—this is the right basis of taxation. 





THE PALACE AND THE COMMONS. 


HE Queen, with her habitual tact, and what is better 

than tact, for tact is often merely wise cynicism, 
with her habitual good sense and good nature, has cut the 
tangle of wounded dignity, bitterness, and annoyance 
caused by the fiasco which took place at Buckingham 
Palace when the Commons went in state to congratulate the 





citizens. Therefore, to secure that rich and varied life 





Sovereign. The Palace officials, worn out. no doubt, with 
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a week of incessant labour at ceremonial observances, and 
anxious to get as many things as possible into the Queen’s 
working day, managed the reception of the two Houses so 
badly that they first got the Lords and Commons “clubbed” 
in the corridors and ante-rooms of the Palace, and then 
hurried the Commons in and out of the presence in such 
a way that half the Members never saw the Queen at all, 
and that those who did manage to see her only did so by 
jumping over forms and benches and behaving like boys 
at a school-treat. We do not want to be unfair to the 
Palace officials, and are, of course, perfectly aware that 
they had so sort of intention of slighting the Commons 
because, as has been hinted, they were mere Misters. 
English Court officials are much too Olympian in their 
attitude to entertain any such notions. They would make 
in their own minds little distinction between six hundred 
Dukes and Earls and six hundred commoners, and, no 
doubt, merely looked upon both Lords and Commons 
as the raw material out of which it was their business to 
manufacture a ceremonial. But though they had no wish to 
snub the Commons, they clearly made a hideous muddle 
of the reception, and they must bear the blame. They 
ought to have said to themselves, ‘The Commons are 
-coming, and many of them know little about our diffi- 
culties, and are besides extremely touchy and self- 
«conscious people. We must, therefore, be specially 
careful not to let anything happen which can be twisted 
into disrespect for them. They are very proud of their 
status and not very orderly, and we must run no risk of 
their being hurried or treated with apparent disrespect. 
‘It would be better to lengthen out the Queen’s day by an 
hour than that.’ Unfortunately the Palace officials seem 
to have forgotten to think of things in that way. Instead 
they yielded to the temptation to get too many functions 
into one afternoon. They imagined that the reception of 
‘both Lords and Commons might be sandwiched in between 
a lot of other engagements, and that if they allowed just 
enough time all would be well. But it happened that what 
they thought would be just enough time was not enough, 
and so there came about the fiasco which has been so bitterly 
-resented by the Commons. Apparently the Lords were in 
reality quite as much harried and driven about as the 
-Commons, but they have complained very little. Their 
experiences in receiving tenants and neighbours at comings- 
ef-age and other such functions doubtless made them 
‘understand and sympathise with the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department. The ordinary Peer is as critical as are most 
Englishmen, but he contented himself with saying that 
the thing was very badly managed. He would have thought 
it unfair to the officials and derogatory to his own sense 
of dignity to impute conscious disrespect to the Palace 
officials. Men of high birth in England have often very 
‘bad manners, but they are generally carefully taught 
that it is shockingly bad form to take offence lightly, and 
‘to stand on your dignity over small matters. To do so 
would be “ just like the people who come over to us from 
Peddleborough to balls and things, and make such an 
amusing fuss if their precedence gets muddled.” The Peers 
«know that “true gentlefolks never suspect themselves,” and 
accordingly are terribly loath to show signs of offence. 
When such men are most offended their impulse is only to 
sulk in silence. The Commons, however, or rather some 
of them, “suspecting themselves” a little, were furious 
about their treatment, and could not find it possible to 
laugh it off by sneering at the wretchedly rough way 
things are done at the Queen’s. They wanted to be 
apologised to, to see the Lord Chamberlain humiliated, 
and to have him made to feel that he was a footman who 
chad insulted his master’s honoured guests. Very natural, 
mo doubt; but they forget that it is an unwritten rule of 
society never to complain of your host’s servants, however 
insolent and disagreeable they may be. 


But though we cannot help thinking that the 
Commons would have in reality cut a more digni- 
fied figure if they had laughed the incident off with 
a ‘What a pity it is the Queen’s household isn’t kept 
in better order, and isn’t more up to its work; 
somebody really ought to tell her, though of course we 
can’t,’ we are quite of opiaion that a very bad muddle 
was made, and one very little creditable to the Palace. 
The truth is that all the ceremonial arrangements in regard 
to the Members of the House of Commons are extremely 
bad and confused. The House of Commons has no 
detinite place allotte? to it in our seremanials, The ex- 





planation is historically simple enough. The Commons 
were summoned to do a definite piece of work—i.e., to 
grant supplies—and hence they had, as it were, no locus 
standi at the great medizval Royal festivals of coronation, 
marriage, and burial. They were not a permanent body 
like the Peers, who existed even when Parliament wag 
dissolved, but merely a more or less fortuitous body of in- 
dividuals sent up from the country districts. Now, how- 
ever, that the House of Commons, as the vital part of 
Parliament, has become in fact, though not in legal theory, 
the sovereign body of the realm, its true position ought 
to be officially recognised, and a place of prime importance 
given to it on all ceremonial occasions. It ought to bea 
matter of universal admission that the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament should in their collective capacity 
be treated as next in honour to the Sovereign. As it 
is, no one knows exactly what the status of the House 
of Commons, regarded as a corporate entity, is, and 
a place of su fficient importance has to be improvised for 
it whenever any great ceremonial takes place. Yet in 
truth the matter is one which ought not to be a subject of 
debate or conjecture. Every one should know as a general 
principle that, allowance being made for physical diffi- 
culties, the Houses of Parliament always come next in 
consideration to the Sovereign. That is, whenever the 
Speaker and the Mace are with the Commons, and the 
Lord Chancellor with the Lords, those two bodies of men 
must have first consideration. When they go as 
individuals they must, of course, have only their individual 
rank, for no one can want to see each Member of Parlia- 
ment given temporary rank as an Earl, or a Duke, or any 
such nonsense. To be the sole Members of a Legislative 
Assembly who have neither title, precedence, nor pay is too 
great and unique a badge of honour to be bartered away. 
To give Members any sort of rank, title, or precedence 
would be to degrade the House of Commons. Fortunately, 
the House feels this instinctively, and realises that what 
was good enough for Pym and Hampden, Harley and St. 
John, Fox and Pitt, and Bright and Gladstone, is good 
enough for them. To give great ceremonial, rank, and 
distinction to the House of Commons in its corporate 
capacity—we are not, of course, so ignorant as to imagine 
that the House is legally a corporation—is, however, quite 
another matter, and this ought most certainly to be done. 


Remember that it is not merely the Court which has 
failed to give due consideration to the Commons. They 
have been equally careless and indifferent themselves. 
Look at what happened in regard to the Naval Review. 
The Commons should have had the best steamer procurable 
put at their sole disposal, and should have been given, 
with the Lords, the post of honour in the Procession. (It 
would destroy the continuity of our history to put the 
Commons ceremonially above the Lords; the contrast of 
real power and apparent rank is too piquant to be lost.) 
Instead they were tumbled into a steamer already half 
full of ordinary sightseers, run through the fleet, and 
then bundled out of their boat in the rain, in order that 
the more privileged occupants of the steamer might be able 
to get back in good time to see the illuminations. The 
Commons were not apparently thought worthy of seeing 
those. To top all, the Treasury, according to the news- 
papers, considered that a luncheon at ls. 4d. per head 
would meet all the requirements of the case. Fortunately, 
the owners of the ‘Campania’ were not in the habit of 
providing luncheons on the tariff of a beef and ham 
shop, and so, unless the newspapers are in error, 
treated the Commons to a decent lunch, and saved 
the Treasury the expense of the frugal fare they 
had provided. The story is so exceedingly funny 
that one can hardly believe it to be strictly accurate. 
In any case, however, it well illustrates our manner of 
treating the Commons. No doubt there is a certain 
Spartan simplicity in voting hundreds of millions to im- 
prove the Navy and then contemplating your creation in the 
intervals of a 1s. 4d. lunch; but is it not just a little 
absurd? If Members of Parliament usually lunched so 
frugally there would be some sense in not departing from 
their usual simplicity of fare, but unless we are much 
mistaken neither they nor the Treasury officials are ordin- 
arily so frugal. Why, then, this outburst of penury on a 
great ceremonial occasion? Truly we are a wonderful 
people, and in truth also there is something rather attrac- 
tive in our blundering plainness. Still, fiascos like that 
at Buckingham Palace, and in a less degree at Spithead, 
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ought not to occur, and therefore we would press strongly 
for the adoption of a set of well-defined rules as to the 

lace and status of the House of Commons at all great 
national functions. 





THE PERIL OF AFRICA. 


HE questions put by Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Pease 
‘4 in the House of Commons about slavery in Zanzibar, 
and the answers of Mr. Curzon, given in detail in another 
column, make up together a very disagreeable incident. 
We do not for a moment believe that Mr. Curzon was 
shuffling, or that the Government was in any degree 
unwilling that the whole truth should reach the House of 
Commons. That kind of accusation, due really to party 
malice, is far too readily made just now, and only blinds 
average people to the true issue at stake. What we do 
believe is that the Government is indifferent; that the 
Foreign Office fails altogether to perceive the importance 
of the question, not for philanthropic reasons, but for 
reasons of statesmanship; and that owing to that want of 
perception it is far too willing to let the local authorities 
act on their own judgment in the matter. It does not see 
that a great and permanent policy is involved and spoiled 
when we tolerate slavery even fora month. Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Curzon are, we do not doubt, quite willing to 
abolish slavery provided they can do it without risk, with- 
out exertion, and without asking the House of Commons 
for any money; but they do not see why they should act 
in the matter as resolutely and as rapidly as they would in 
any other matter which involved a considerable political 
hope, or a serious political danger. Just compare, for 
example, their action on two matters of detail about which 
there is no dispute. They were told six weeks ago that 
documents establishing the existence in Mombassa of a 
practice of restoring fugitive slaves, were in London, 
and at their disposal. Yet they never asked to see 
them. On the other hand, the moment they under- 
stood from their own law officers that the practice 
was illegal, they prohibited it by telegraph. To break a 
British law seemed to them a serious matter, an offence 
against State discipline to be stopped at once; but to keep 
on slavery was after all, in their opinion, comparatively a 
trivial thing, or at all events a thing to be prohibited by 
the slowest processes of departmental argument. We are 
sure that attitude of mind is unwise, and will once more 
try to state the reasons which in our judgment make 
energetic action against slavery expedient for any British 
Government. 


We hold that the relation between this country and the 
negro races of the world may be made a source of great, 
cheap, and direct power. Those races will probably take 
civilisation very slowly, may, indeed, be centuries before 
they rise to the level of Bengalees or Chinese, while to 
the level of Europeans they, as races, will probably never 
attain. Their whole history for the past three thousand 
years shows that there is in them some deficiency of 
accumulating power, that when they have advanced they 
do not, if left to themselves, stay advanced, but have a 
tendency to “go Fantee,” that is, to be charmed with the 
perfect freedom from restraint of savage and naked life. 
It will be most difficult to make of our new millions of 
negro subjects what we want to make of them, peasants 
like the agriculturists of India, willing to live quietly for 
centuries under white guidance, to pay heavy taxes, and to 
profit by a gradually increasing amount of intellectual train- 
ing. But their whole history for that long period shows also 
that they make, under trained officers, admirable soldiers, 
that they like soldiering, and that their impatience of 
civil order coexists with a great readiness to submit to a 
severe but kindly military discipline. That was the 
opinion of all the early Asiatic Sovereigns, who made of 
them household guards; it was the opinion of the Arabs 
who conquered Northern Africa and Spain; it was the 
opinion of Turkish soldiers like Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, 
who had Turks to defeat; and it is the opinion to-day of 
men like General Kitchener, Sir Taubman Goldie, and the 
excellent officers who have raised and organised regiments 
in the West Indies. Thoroughly trained negroes are as 
good as Goorkhas in the field, and for tropical service 
better than Europeans. They enlist so readily under 
Englishmen that we could at this moment raise an African 
Legion of twenty thousand men who would be as good as 
Kitchener’s native regiments, and who would enable us, 








without unendurable expense, and without wasting our thin 
and costly white battalions, to hold all the vast provinces in 
tropical Africa which are passing into our hands, perhaps 
also to maintain a force in India which in its separateness 
might relieve the burden of the European army. All 
that is needed is to be sure that negro feeling is on the 
whole on our side. At present it isso. The negroes of 
the world are well aware that we hate slavery; that, 
whatever the result, we are willing they should be free; 
and that when we strike them—and we strike often, and 
sometimes savagely hard—we do it for ends other than 
pure hatred of black men. If we can but keep up that 
impression, can but convince the leaders of the really 
black races that among white men the rough and resolute 
English are the least intolerable, we may rule for 
centuries over fifty millions of black cultivators without 
an insurrection, and without debauching our own 
characters. But to do this we must convince them as 
fully as they are convinced of any law of Nature, that 
under our rule slavery instantly and finally ceases, that no 
man not a Magistrate can inflict pain amounting to 
torture, and that their women are safe, alike from 
Europeans and their own countrymen, from any seduction 
that is not persuasive. Those are the three cardinal rules, 
and those who believe that the negroes are careless about 
them are ignorant of what they say to the few officials 
and travellers whom they trust, of facts like their feeling 
about the Arab slave-dealers, and of occurrences like the 
recent uprising in the Congo Free State, which has ended, 
it is reported, in the massacre of at least part of 
Baron Dhanis’s followers. Negroes hate violent oppres- 
sion, and especially oppression which means for them 
lives of toil under the lash without wages, just 
as much as the remainder of mankind do. It seems to us 
that while we are annexing such vast regions, entire 
kingdoms bigger than France, and while we are com- 
plaining that we literally cannot get white soldiers in 
sufficient numbers, to ignore such a source of military 
power as this is not statesmanship. Apart altogether 
from Christianity or humanity, or the common honesty 
which, as it seems to us, slavery destroys, and reasoning 
as an able Mameluke Emir might or a sensible Turkish 
Pasha, we cannot but pronounce the policy of tolerating 
slavery in Africa pure folly. For our own interest, apart 
from that of negroes, it should end, at once, and as 
dramatically as possible, wherever our flag flies upon that 
continent. Every negro should know that our flag, what- 
ever else it meant, meant everywhere, at once, and without 
delay, that he was at liberty to work or abstain from 
working at his own discretion, that he could not be 
flogged at the will of any individual, and that he could 
fix the rate of his own wages. We need the quiet 
acquiescence of the negro millions in our superiority. 
They are perfectly willing to acknowledge that the 
superiority exists, they do not even wish to give the white 
men orders, but they want to be assured that the new 
rulers, in return for obedience and taxes, will leave them 
reasonably free to lead their lives without pain or terror 
other than those which come to them, as to the animals, 
from disease, hunger, or the irresistible tyrannies of 
Nature. 


There is another reason for invariably and quickly 
abolishing slavery in Africa, which will not, perhaps, weigh 
with statesmen so heavily as the first one; but it is one 
which will in the end greatly influence the ordinary com- 
munity, as yet hardly conscious of the facts. The average 
white man who goes to Africa suffers in character there, the 
brutal side of him being apparently relieved of restraint 
to an unexpected degree. Whether the climate irritates 
him, or the submissiveness of the people invites tyranny, 
or the difference between the negro and the European 
diminishes the sense of a common humanity, is not as yet 
convincingly proved, but the fact is proved that a spirit 
of tyranny rapidly develops itself. The white man grows 
in Africa not only too despotic, despotic in a degree which 
he does not reach in Asia, but callous to sufferings which 
bring him no advantage in a way that is hardly to be 
accounted for. Even when he inflicts no needless or 
capricious suffering himself, he will endure its infliction 
by others without a trace of the indignation which he 
would feel in Europe, and with no inclination to sacrifice 
himself in order to prevent it. He learns to believe that 
the negro must be kept down, which up to a point may 
be true and for the negro’s own benefit; that he has no 
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rights as a citizen, which is false; and that he can be 


pain, which is a denial that he isa human being. With 
the exception of some great officials and some missionaries, 
we rarely if ever meet a returned African colonist who 
is not at heart convinced that the negro must be 
governed by the crack of the whip, who can bear the 
notion of leaving him to settle his own wage in open 
market, or who would endure to see him invested 
with a practical and applicable remedy against any 
violent wrong. That temper leads to indiscipline, to 
impatience of law, to a belief that force, and force alone, 
is the true arbiter of disputes. It is a temper which 
makes government from a distance excessively difficult, 
and it is a temper which State toleration of slavery seems 
to the colonist to justify. If the State does not care 
energetically to protect the negro, why should the indi- 
vidual care? The black man has no rights as a slave, 
why should he have any asa labourer? It is absolutely 
necessary, if we are to hold Africa, to keep this feeling 
down, and while slavery is tolerated to keep it down is for 
the State so rank an hypocrisy as to invite contempt. 
Nothing either good or great will be done in Africa 
except under the leadership of white men, and in allowing 
slavery we are debauching the character of our only effi- 
cient instruments. Why should they be so much better 
than the State, or tolerate in employés a resistance which 
the State in the case of slaves makes a criminal offenve? 
We hold that for the sake of our own military power, and 
of the character of our own white caste in our tropical 
Colonies, Parliament should expand the law which forbids 
the rendition of slaves into a law which declares the hold- 
ing of slaves to be everywhere under the British flag, in 
any class of British subjects, a penal offence. 





THE END OF THE DUTCH ELECTIONS. 
‘wr objection to prophesying unless you know has 

been unexpectedly justified by the result of the 
Dutch Elections. Up to the day of the second ballots 
there was a curious unanimity of vaticination. The 
Catholics were sanguine of victory by means of their 
alliance with the Anti-Revolutionaries. The Anti-Revo- 
lutionaries were equally confident that the combination of 
Calvinism and Catholicism would be irresistible. The 
Liberals had accepted defeat beforehand. The Historic 
Christians were an untried party, and in calculating their 
chances they displayed the modesty proper to an untried 
party. All the predictions went to show that the united 
strength of the Catholics and the Anti-Revolutionaries 
would destroy the Liberal majority which dominated the 
last Parliament, and give the cvalition the opportunity of 
at all events trying their hand at forming a Ministry. 
The breakdown of the whole scheme seems to have been 
largely due to over-confidence on this latter point. The 
leaders of the coalition dealt quite fairly by one another. 
M. Schapman, the Catholic priest, and M. Kuyper, the 
Protestant pastor, were equally zealous in proclaiming 
one another’s virtues. The burden of every Catholic 
exhortation was the duty of voting for an Anti-Revo- 
lutionary Protestant if no Catholic was in the field. The 
burden of every Protestant exhortation was the duty of 
voting for a Catholic where no Anti-Revolutionary Pro- 
testant was in the field. But the Catholics, according to 
the Journal des Débats, allowed their satisfaction at this 
state of things to get the better of their discretion. They 
put out imaginary lists of the coming Ministry, and in 
framing them they were careful to give the Catholics a 
majority of places. They declared that they would no 
longer content themselves with supporting a Government 
friendly to Catholics, they meant to have a Government 
which should largely consist of Catholics. So far as the 
Protestant leaders were concerned, this prospect seems to 
have had no terrors for them. They honourably stood by 
their pledges, and did all in their power to bring their 
followers to the poll. To the poll, indeed, they were quite 
willing to come ; the proportion of electors actually voting 
was unusually large. But the obedience of the Anti- 
Revolutionary rank-and-file went no further. They voted 
in great numbers, but they did not vote for the candidates 
of the coalition. The 15 Liberals returned at the first 
ballot grew into 49, while the 22 Catholics remained 22, 
and the 13 Anti-Revolutionaries only became 21. The 


whole result of the Elections, therefore, is a comparatively 
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slight modification of the previous distribution of parties, 
In the last Chamber there were 6U Liberals, and 40 
Catholics and Anti-Revolutionaries. In the new Chamber 
there are 49 Liberals and 43 members of the coalition,— 


- the seats lost to the Liberals being distributed between 


the Historic Protestants and the Socialists. The expected 
victory of the coalition has turned out to be, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a purely “moral” victory. 
They have slightly damaged their opponents, but they 
have done no appreciable good to themselves. 

Although this conclusion was wholly unexpected, it can- 
not be regarded as unnatural. The test to which the party 
allegiance of the Dutch Protestants was subjected was one 
of unusual severity. Catholicism has always been a word 
of fear in Holland, and the empire of a name is often much 
more lasting among the members of a party than it is 
among the leaders. Pastor Kuyper is no doubt satisfied 
that the objects he has in view can only be attained by a 
coalition with the hereditary enemy, and it is quite possible 
that he is right. In Holland, as elsewhere, Rome stands 
fortwo things, which may be distinct or identical, according 
to circumstances. She stands sometimes for political 
supremacy, and for the conduct of public affairs in the 
special interests of the Papacy. Sometimes, again, she 
stands for the conduct of public affairs in the general 
interest of religion; she asks only for what she is ready to 
share with others. Which of these opposite ideas is 
identified with the Dutch coalition we shall not pretend 
to say, though the conditions of Dutch history, the resolute 
and inflexible character attributed to Pastor Kuyper, and 
the hearty co-operation of the Calvinistic clergy certainly 
point to the latter as the more probable. But the former 
view is far more likely to be taken by the mass of Dutch 
Protestants. They are not profound reasoners. They are 
not skilled in noting the contrast between the meanings of 
the same word at different times. So far as they have 
followed their leaders in their new departure, it has been 
probably with much hesitation and uneasiness. They 
must have felt that they were abandoning all their 
traditions and making terms—and those not specially 
good terms either—with a Power which they and their 
fathers have a!ways been taught to distrust. Men in this 
state of mird will be slow to part company with their 
leaders. For a long time they will listen in apparent 
acquiescence to their appeals. But when it comes to the 
actual vote, when the noise and excitement of a public 
meeting is exchanged for the quiet of the polling-booth, 
and they see side by side on their voting-paper the names 
of a Liberal Protestant and an Anti-Revolutionary 
Catholic, it will be strange if they do not vote for the 
Protestant. It may be, they will say to themselves, that 
the Liberals are enemies of religion as well as of Popery. 
But we are strong enough to accept their alliance where 
it promises to be valuable, and to reject it where it 
promises to be hurtful. We shall go with the Liberals 
just so far as we are inclined, and no further. We shall 
use them while they serve our purpose, and throw them 
over when they ask us to serve theirs. For the moment, 
what we are really afraid of is Rome. We see that she 
has won over our leaders, and we have no wish that she 
should exert the same fascination over us. We believe that 
a Government in which the Catholics have an equal, if 
not a predominant, voice will be a Government which will 
want to have Holland represented at the Vatican and to 
give the policy of the Queen when she comes of age a 
character with which Dutchmen have been long unfamiliar. 
We see no reason for making a change so violent and so 
far-reaching, consequently we shall vote for the Pro- 
testant candidate without troubling ourselves about his 
opinions on other matters. 

The Anti-Revolutionary Protestants were probably con- 
firmed in this resolution by the appearance of a new 
political organisation, the “Historic Christians.” We 
presume that “historic” is here used in a strictly local 
sense. Dutch Christianity has always been violently anti- 
Roman; therefore it must for ever remain anti-Roman. 
This, at all events, is the practical reasoning of the new 
movement. Its object is to unite the scattered elements 
of Dutch Protestantism on the traditional ground of 
hostility to Rome and to any alliance with Rome. In 
comparison with agreement on this head political differ- 
ences count for nothing. Whether a candidate calls 
himself Liberal or Anti-Revolutionary is a matter of very 
small moment by the side of the fact that he is a 
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Protestant. This new party wisely ran but few candi- 
dates of its own. Had it done otherwise they might 
only have drawn away votes from the party on the 
success of which the defeat of the Catholic-Calvinist 
coalition depended. The “ Historic Christians” took the 
wiser course of voting themselves, and urging others to 
vote, for the Liberal candidates. Liberalism, however 
objectionable it may be in other respects, is at least sound 
on the point of greatest present importance,—the over- 
throw of an unrighteous alliance between rival religions, 
The immediate effect of the Elections cannot easily be 
predicted. Ministers have resigned, presumably on the 
ground that they do not command a majority in the 
Chamber. But their successors will find the task equally 
hard. You cannot do much with a Chamber in which you 
have only a moiety of the total vote, and this is the posi- 
tion of the Dutch Liberals on the morrow of their victory. 
But the question of most, real interest is, what will become 
of the coalition? Will they work together in opposition 
as they looked forward to working together in office, or 
will the irritation incidental to unlooked-for defeat lead 
to mutual recriminations, and to the resumption by the 
Catholics of that independent position which has so 
admirably served their purpose in Germany? Lither 
way, Holland seems destined for some time to come to 
furnish an additional example of the reviving influence of 
religion in political affairs. 





TWO PATRIARCHAL COMMUNITIES. 


E have the Colonies very much and very agreeably 

in evidence at present. Great Britain swims, in 

the eye of the world, like a mother duck on the 
Round Pond with her handsome allowance of ducklings, 
admired of many beholders. This, perhaps, then, is a 
good time to call attention to the very smallest of her 
brood—two microscopic ducklings who are not even big 
enough to furnish specimens of a picturesque police—and 
so, lest they should be forgotten in this year of reunion, 
the Colonial Office publish Blue-books about them. The 
curious and significant fact about these two isolated com- 
munities is that neither of them wants a police, picturesque 
or otherwise. One is the island of Tristan d’Acunha, which 
rises about half way between the Cape and South America. 
It is not wholly off the lines of ocean traffic, and about 
a dozen vessels pass in sight of it in the year. It used to 
be a place of call for whalers, and when the British flag 
was hoisted there in 1816 two men were living on 
the island. The object of occupation was to prevent it 
being used as a base of operations for rescuing Napoleon 
from St. Helena; our settlement on Ascension has the 
same origin. But the first eagerness of apprehension soon 
passed, and in a year or two the little garrison was with- 
drawn. William Glass, a Marine, petitioned for leave to 
stay with his wife and two children, and two other men. 
Presumably there were crops in the ground, and cattle 
and sheep, which thrive there, had been introduced. 
Glass acted as head of the community, and their 
way of life was sufficiently attractive to draw other 
settlers from among the crews of whalers or shipwrecked 
sailors. Women were brought in from the Cape or St. 
Helena, and the population had increased to one hundred 
and nine in 1880. The Rev. Mr. Dodgson was then 
chaplain and headman of the island, and his influence 
seems to have been used to make the islanders discontented 
with their condition of stagnant prosperity. Their flocks 
and herds and potatoes kept them so well supplied with 
food that they scarcely troubled to catch the fish which 
abound off their shores, but there was no means of 
education. Mr. Dodgson was a strong advocate for their 
removal in a body to somo other habitation. In 
1884 the population was severely reduced by the loss 
of a boat with fifteen men in her; and the crops were 
devastated by a plague of rats escaped from a wreck. (The 
same nuisance exists in the Cocos settlement, and in both 
places cats when introduced ran wild, and only did other 
damage.) A considerable exodus began, and in 1889 Mr. 
Dodgson, with ten of the inhabitants, departed. His 
place as headman was taken by Peter Green, the oldest 
inhabitant, who had been strong against the policy of 
migration, and the disturbing element of education was 
removed, These people, of whom there were sixty-four in 
1895, seem to lead a happy bovine existence. The men 
till the ground and attend to their cattle, the women spin. 





Once a year a gunboat visits them and brings them mails, 
but it is said that they show not the least interest in news 
of the outer world. Private property exists, and they 
prefer money to stores in exchange for their goods, but 
whatever is brought into the island must be divided 
equally among the families. Want is unknown, and they 
have been uniformly hospitable to shipwrecked sailors. 
The crew of the ‘ Allanshaw’ were entertained there in 
1893 for three months, and one of the mates decided 
to become a resident, but they are said not to welcome 
new inmates. Navy doctors report that the race is 
perishing from inbreeding, but things seem, by the last 
reports, a little better. Mr. Peter Green, who, if he 
still lives, is ninety, received last December a portrait of 
her Majesty, presented by herself. Let us hope that due 
honour was paid to it last week. The one desire of the 
islanders seems to be, not education, with which outsiders 
are anxious to endow them, but a chaplain. They are 
a highly moral race, using neither spirits nor tobacco, 
and if contentment is the sum of human felicity, then 
felices ter et amplius are the inhabitants of Tristan 
d’Acunha under the mild rule of Peter Green, who has no 
power to enforce discipline and no occasion to do so. 

A very different community inhabits the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands, famous as the base of Darwin’s great study of | 
coral reefs. Tristan d’Acunha has no history; its annals 
are rather null than dull. The record of the Cocos 
settlement, if it could be written, would describe as 
instructive an experiment in governing and as remarkable 
a display of human ability as was ever seen on a small 
scale. In 1825 a Mr. Clunies-Ross visited the atoll or 
ring of small islands, which lies seven or eight hundred 
miles south-west of Java. They were then uninhabited. 
He went home to Scotland, got together a company of 
some twenty Europeans, including his wife and a family 
of six children, and went out to occupy the spot. In the 
meantime, however, an Englishman named Hare had 
settled there with a large harem and a miscellaneous 
following of some two hundred Malays. Most of Ross’s 
people went home, but for several years the rival and 
hostile colonies occupied the islands together. In presence 
of Hare’s disorderly troop, Ross was obliged to import 
as labourers the only coolies then available, convicts 
from the Dutch settlements. All this dangerous force 
was kept under by military discipline. A system of 
patrols was instituted which still obtains. Four watches 
divide the night, and a member of the Ross family goes 
rounds as officer of each watch. The chief produce of the 
island being cocoa-nut fibre, which accumulates a mass of 
combustibles, incendiarism was dreaded, and a curfew 
established, which is still rigorously enforced. All fires 
must be out by nightfall. Naturally, the men who had 
the resolution and energy to frame and work such a 
system were the men who succeeded. Hare’s following 
came over largely to Ross, and finally Hare himself left. 
But there was still the element of danger in the hired 
labourers, and the Rosses—for the son, J. G. Ross, soon 
became the real head—set themselves to develop a Cocos- 
born population who should be a privileged class. A 
village was built for them apart from the habitation of 
the Bantamese coolies, and they were free citizens living 
only under a compulsion to work. In 1857 the island was 
annexed by Great Britain, and granted in fee to Mr. J. 
G. Ross, who was appointed Magistrate; but this merely 
gave a legal recognition to the patriarchal powers which 
the head of the family had already exercised. In 1862 a 
desperate cyclone left the Cocos wrecked and battered. 
The present owner, Mr. George Clunies - Ross, was 
then studying engineering in Scotland. He was 
hastily summoned to remedy the devastation, and thus 
began his life-work. His personality has impressed to an 
extraordinary degree all observers, and he more than any 
other man has directed the surprising achievement of his 
family in these islands. 

He is the eldest of seven brothers, five of whom at 
least have intermarried with the Cocos people. His 
nephews and nieces are brought up to speak Malay, his 
wife never learnt to speak English. Yet all these 
Rosses have been educated in Scotland to different pro- 
fessions; one a doctor, one a sailor, and so forth. All 
appear to be skilled mechanics, and every male born in the 
islands enters at fourteen on an apprenticeship to carpentry 
and smith-work. Steam-power and steel tramways are 





established among them. They are all skilled sailors, and 
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many of them shipwrights. Mr. Ross sailed an island- 
built schooner home with most of his family aboard, and 
she was classed “ Al” for eighteen years at Lloyd’s. Two 
schooners are kept up which ply monthly to Batavia for 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, which Mr. Ross sells 
at his store. Thus for a population of six hundred souls 
he controls the going and coming, he is the sole supplier 
of wants. There is no coined money on the island, but 
notes upon him, which are exchangeable for coin at his 
agents in Batavia. All inhabitants have a right to such 
cocoa-nuts as they need for food, and to the fish which 
they take in the lagoon. They have to import sickness, 
for there is none except when the schooner brings malarial 
germs from Java. The rate of wages is high, very high 
for the East, as a man can easily earn a rupee a day, and a 
skilled mechanic can double that. School is kept by a Cocos- 
born, who was educated at Singapore, and is paid by Mr. 
Ross ; but the inhabitants take more kindly to the chisel 
than the pen. The Cocos people keep apart from the 
Bantamese, and live like Europeans. They sit on chairs at 
meals, use knives and forks, wear a semi-European dress, 
and look down from a height on the Bantamese. They are 
Mahommedans, and the Rosses make it a principle not to 
interfere in matters of religion; yet the English law of 
marriage and divorce has come into full play, an extra- 
ordinary testimony to European example. Wife-beating 
was put down, and is partly regretted, for the women now 
regard themselves as superior to the men, and no one is 
master in his own house. If a lady feels indisposed to 
cook, she orders her husband to go and ask for dinner 
from another woman, and by island etiquette the other 
woman is bound to cook it for him. But she doubtless 
can be relied upon to give him an indigestion that will 
make him sorry for himself. There are no written laws, 
no police force, no immorality, no crime, no venereal disease 
in the islands. Gambling is only allowed on three days 
in the year. It cannot well exist on other days, as the 
Rosses can control all affairs through their note system. 
Why does A transfer this order made out in his name to B, 
if he has not sold him something? This Arcadia exists in an 
island which, sixty or seventy years ago, was broken up by 
convict-labour. And yet there is another side to the picture. 


Clear-headed observers in their annual Reports to the 
Governor of the Straits Settlement speak of the dull and 
listless air which prevails in Arcadia. Men may amass a 
credit, but they cannot hoard shining coins. Their wealth 
is all in another’s keeping. Neither will wealth bring them 
freedom : work they must, at their master’s bidding, carry 
cocoa-nuts and husk them, or go out of the island. They 
cannot gamble. They can buy nothing except articles of 
adornment for themselves and their houses. They 
can only get drunk on surreptitiously concocted toddy. 
Life loses its zest; even the women neglect their 
infants, till the percentage of infant mortality is 
appalling; and the children, it is said, do not care 
for their parents; in short, the family tie is relaxed; 
the result of education, Mr. Ross says, and he is 
probably right. He has done what he could, and what 
few men could have done. He has lived down a time 
when his life was never safe for an hour; when he caught 
a man stealing into his room with a knife, and lét him go 
unpunished (a singular but successful method of re- 
pression). He has been the chief of his people, first in 
all their trials of skill, the best shot, sailor, and fisher, in 
his island. He has taught them the white men’s skill, 
he has made them cleanly and industrious ; he has almost 
stamped out beri-beri by sanitation and by the dis- 
couraging of toddy. Yet: for all that human nature has 
been too strong for him: by taking away temptation he has 
taken away energy. What will come of his other experi- 
ment, who can say? Will this strong stock, crossed with 
the listless Malay blood, make Europeans, or will the 
children be Malays in temper as some of them are in 
speech? Mr. Ross resented bitterly an admonition from 
Lord Knutsford on the duty of keeping the superior race 
distinct, and he has gone his own way ; yet we cannot but 
doubt his wisdom, while admiring his thoroughness. 








MRS. OLIPHANT. 
RS. OLIPHANT’S marvellous industry impeded the 
public recognition of her still more marvellous gifts. 
From early womanhood, before she was quite twenty-one, she 
determined to make a large income by her pen, and, favoured 








by the early appreciation of Mr. Colburn and Mr. Blackwood, 
and by a power of steady, persistent work which exceeded even 
Anthony Trollope’s, she succeeded, pouring out a mass of litera. 
ture which, if decently printed, would fill, we believe, more 
than a hundred and fifty volumes. Few succeeding numbers 
of Blackwood’s Magazine ever appeared without a contribution 
from her, she often published two novels a year, and she 
wrote as many histories and biographies as would in 
another author have made a reputation. Naturally the 
public refused to believe that a writer so prolific could be 
a great genius, while critics regretted that her work, pur. 
sued under all manner of conditions and personal trials, 
was sometimes unequal and sometimes excited the suspicion, 
not, we think, wholly untrue, that she was beating out the 
gold of her brain, of which she could not have been un- 
conscious, a little thin. It even happened occasionally, as 
in the marked case of “Salem Chapel,” that the last half of 
a book was ordinary, well-written stuff while the first half 
was flashing with genius and humour. So extraordinary, 
indeed, were the occasional inequalities in her work—just 
compare “Lucy Crofton” with “The Ladies Lindores”—, 
that the present writer, one of her devoted admirers, who, like 
Kinglake, felt that life was happier when one of her novels had 
appeared, once asked Mr. Blackwood at Strathtyram whether 
he had ever suspected Mrs. Oliphant of employing a ghost. 
“ Yes,” was the unexpected reply of that most acute of born 
critics, “ but the suspicion was unfounded. The hills and 
plains are all in her mind.” There were hills and plains, but 
the hills reached to a wonderful height. Mrs. Oliphant, whom, 
in spite of the great merit of her biographies, especially the 
“Life of Irving,” and the still greater merit of many 
occasional essays, we refuse to consider except as a novelist, 
produced stories of three absolutely distinct kinds,—in one, 
the novel of religious mystery, she stood absolutely alone 
without rival or fellow; in another, the novel of description, 
the only reasonable comparison is with Sir Walter Scott; and 
in the third, the novel of modern society, she rivals, both in 
humour and the subtle delineation of ordinary character, Jane 
Austen. There is nothing in English literature of its kind 
like “The Beleaguered City,” the account of the invasion of 
the city of Sens by an army of ghosts, so audacious, so weird in 
its effect, yet so intensely softening and spiritual. We know of 
nothing like the painting of the different personages in that 
book,—of the honest Mayor, his bourgeoise mother, and his 
angel wife; of the earthly priest, who yet longs to be a true 
priest ; of the old aristocrat; and of the mystic Lecamus, the 
feeble man for whom alone God has opened his inner eyes,— 
all so exquisitely natural while surrounded, engulfed, lost in 
an overwhelming mystery which, though it is like nothing 
ever recorded or even imagined before, the reader feels as he 
advances and slowly drinks in an impression which thence- 
forward never leaves him, might have happened. The atmo- 
sphere of the story is the atmosphere of another world per. 
mitted for a moment to supersede the atmosphere of this one, 
but in it move figures of this one, in all of whom, without 
exception, their special characteristics are brought out 
softly, yet sharply, by the very fog, which yet is not a fog 
but a haze let down from heaven, in which they are enveloped. 
Only a genius of the loftiest order could have produced that 
book, which never had a predecessor and will, we think, never 
have a successor, the most wonderful example in literature of 
the range of a woman’s imagination. It is the more wonderful 
because Mrs. Oliphant, though she tried two or three times, 
could never do the same thing again, and in spite of the 
exquisite style and painting of the first part of “Old Lady 
Mary,” her other excursions into the spiritual world were 
distinctly failures. 


We have said that in some of her novels the true comparison 
for her powers is with Scott, and Scott alone, and this is true 
in a special degree of “ Young Musgrave,” “‘ The Minister’s 
Wife,” “The Son of the Soil,” “ Katie Stewart,” “ The Ladies 
Lindores,” “ May,” “The Wizard’s Son,” ‘‘The Last of the 
Mortimers,” and parts, at least, of “ Whiteladies.” There is 
the same breeziness, the same healthy realism, the same 
power of story-telling, the same perception of originality and 
force in ordinary or inferior characters. There are chapters 
in “ Young Musgrave,” especially the one in which the old 
gipsy-woman appears in Court to hear for the first time that 
one son has guiltlessly murdered another, of which, in their 
restrained force and passion, Scott would have been proud, as 
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he would have been of the revivalist scenes in “The Minister’s 
Wife,” so like in their power the best chapters of “ Old 
Mortality,” and of the character of Rolls the butler 
in “The Ladies Lindores.” The irresistibleness of the 
comparison with Scott is the more striking because Mrs. 
Aliphant’s central figures were always women. There is 
perceptible through all her stories a faint contempt for men, as 
unaccountable, uncomfortable works of God, whom she under- 
stood best when they were most ordinary, like the slightly 
thick-witted and entirely loveable hero of “ Harry Joscelyn,” 
_or most foolish, like Paul in “‘ He who Will not When he May.” 
It was women she loved to depict, but they are the women 
Scott would have drawn under the very circumstances he 
would have created, had his genius taken himthat way. This 
fancy for studying women comes out in all her stories, and 
especially in some of those of which the scene is laid in Carling- 
ford—“ Miss Marjoribanks,” ‘ Phebe Junior,” “ The Perpetual 
Curate ’—stories in which Jane Austen would have recognised 
a humonrist as great as herself, though of a different kind. 
Mrs. Oliphant entirely lacked Miss Austen’s power of painting 
the inherent valgarity in some women who yet are ladies, and 
though, like Miss Austen, she never made of crime a motif— 
there is a partial exception in “ Whiteladies ”—and never con- 
descended to what is now called the sex question, yet her 
social situations are stronger and more interesting, and she 
could conceive of a woman, like Lady Car as she appears both 
in “The Ladies Lindores” and in the sequel called by her own 
name, who was wholly beyond the limits of Miss Austen’s 
range. We say nothing of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” for 
that is not a novel but a sketch drawn most lovingly from 
life, and the original neither came nor could have come in 
.Jane Austen’s way. Add that Mrs. Oliphant had in the most 
nnusual degree the faculty of pleasant story-telling, so that 
.her novels gave acute pleasure to many different minds, and 
were waited for by men like the late Mr. Kinglake through 
life with eager expectation, and we havea novelist who in our 
day was inferior to George Eliot alone. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
-.humonr, though of a subtly pleasant kind, was not mordant 
like George Eliot’s, nor could she have drawn either Maggie 
Tulliver or Dorothea; but her stories had a healthy breeziness 
in them as of the Scotch scenery she loved, which it was not 
.in George Eliot’s powerful imagination to infuse into her 
tales, 

We believe that as time advances there will be more, and 
not less, appreciation of Mrs. Oliphant, and we trust that 
Messrs. Blackwood, who through two generations regarded 
cher as a dear friend, will see their way to an edition of some 
twenty of her best novels, if possible in the two-volume form. 
Mrs. Oliphant put a quantity of work into all she did, and 
when compressed into a single volume most of them require 
.a type too small for weary eyes. To publish a collection of 
all her novels is to do her injustice,—even ‘‘ Hester,” for 
example, in spite of the delicious character of the heroine, has 
in it some quality of tediousness, as if a tired writer were 
recollecting what passed,—and we see no sense in printing the 
works of imagination and the works of labour together. The 
latter contain many fine things, but with the exception of the 
“Life of Irving” they bear little trace of the original genius 
which most unquestionably dwelt behind those humorous, 
watchful eyes, which saw and comprehended everything 
except, indeed, the man who is at once able and good. In all 
the vast array of her stories there is not one such man, though 
she thought of one in Russell, in “‘The Poor Gentleman,” and 
even him she was obliged to make a do-nothing who knew 
himself. 





CASTE-FEELING IN AMERICA. 


N American writer, Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, gives 

in the July Nineteenth Century a most curious and 
interesting account of the growth of caste in the United 
States of America. He repeats, only with more detail and 
with a certain touch of scientific analysis, what we have all 
long known as to the exclusiveness of the inner circles of 
American society. In every American city there is a larger 
or smaller circle or group of families who consider themselves 
—and, what is more strange, are generally admitted to be— 
the social superiors of their fellow-citizens. The “best” 
group in each urban community differs externally not at all 
from hundreds of other groups, but nevertheless it is as 
strictly marked off asif its members belonged to another race, 





or indeed to a separate species. There are no titles, of course, 
and there is no official Golden-book ; but for all that the best 
social circles are as rigidly kept and are as absolutely exclusive 
as any aristocracy in the world. In truth, the absence of 
external differences, such as those of title or of race, tends 
to intensify rather than diminish the exclusiveness of the 
American social aristocracy. The desire and the deter- 
mination to exclude become the badge of superiority. 
Mr. Chamberlin, like other social observers, finds it im- 
possible to define the qualifications which are considered 
essential for admission into the groups at the top of 
the social scale in the various American cities. It is 
not wealth, for many of the richest men in America are 
completely ignored by the best people in their own cities. It 
is not a fine descent. Americans very often know their 
pedigrees extremely well, but the charmed circle is by no 
means opened to a man because he can claim some of the 
best blood in the world. Still less is it talent or distinction. 
Statesmen, men of letters, men of science, poets, orators, and 
painters are not considered to have the slightest claim to the 
special social consideration of which we speak. For example, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was treated here almost as if he were 
royalty. In Boston, however, he in no sense belonged to the 
best society. But there must be something which makes a 
man or a family fit for the best society—something which 
aecounts for its presence in the circle—else how could the 
circles exist and recruit themselves, as they most certainly do P 
No doubt there is something,—a very paltry thing perhaps, 
but none the less a reality. We have rather lost sight of it 
here of late, but the Committee of Almack’s knew quite well 
what it was at the beginning of the reign. They knew who 
was and who was not in society, and who ought to be admitted 
as arecruit. They did not allow that wealth or birth or dis- 
tinction in arms or arts or politics were of themselves sufficient 
qualifications, but had and maintained a standard of their 
own. Once it is said they went as near a definition as was 
possible. They had refused the application of a certain 
Duchess for tickets, and their refusal led to complaints and pro- 
tests. Their answer was simple. They quite admitted, they 
said, that the Duchess of was a woman of rank and birth, 
but she was not a woman of fashion, and therefore they were 
reluctantly, &c., &c. It is by some such standard as this that 
American citizens are tried when he or she seeks admission 
into the inner social circle of their city. Probably with the 
most exclusive American families it is at bottom a question of 
manners. We do not of course mean that they want merely 
good manners in the ordinary sense, for that would flood 
them at once. What they require and keep up in their own 
circle, and what they silently insist on before they admit a 
recruit, is a special manner of life. Men and women who live 
in small cliques get extraordinarily sensitive about the little 
things of life, and they soon fancy that they cannot live 
comfortably unless the smaller ceremonial usages are done in 
a particular way. In the Greek mysteries you were taught 
to call things by special names, to pronounce certain words in 
a special way, to eat or not eat by a rule, and to throw down 
your offering with this or that gesture. It is the same in all 
exclusive societies. The best families cultivate these little arts 
among themselves, value them extremely, and will not admit 
a recruit unless they have some assurance that he is likely to 
be able to assimilate and adopt their ceremonial. 





One can imagine an exclusive American—say a member of 
one of the forty families of Chicago—-making a very good 
defence for his exclusiveness. He would, of course, begin by 
saying that all he wanted to do was to pursue happiness after his 
own fashion. Then he might go on :—‘ But in society I like to 
feel absolutely at my ease. Now such ease is not really 
to be obtained unless I associate with people who 
have much the same social habits as I have, and 
who feel quite at their ease with me. At present I am 
living in a circle of families who are all addicted to the same 
habits of life, who obey much the same standards in dress, 
in ways of eating and drinking, and in their method of 
talk and intonation. If you ask me as a philosopher, of 
course I can’t say that there is anything wrong in using a 
different set of social conventions, but I do say that it worries 
and grates upon me when I find a portion of my habitual 
associates using what I can realise, even if they cannot, isa 
perfectly different ceremonial. There is no harm in a man 
wearing a short dinner-jacket when I think he ought to wear a 
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long one, or in putting on a black tie and a white waistcoat 
when I am clearly of opinion that a white tie and a black 
waistcoat ought to ke worn, but as I said, I cannot help feel- 
ing not quite at my ease when I see a man entering my social 
world who does not obey the same rules as I do in regard to 
these little matters. Again, it may be just as virtuous to 
manage your voice in one way as in another, but I confess 
that the way adopted by me and my friends makes me feel at 
ease while other ways annoy me. Hence I and those who agree 
with me, though we do not think the least ill of other circles, do 
not care to admit into our own any persons who do not appear to 
us either to have the necessary qualification of manner already, 
or who are not obviously able to acquire it by some small 
alteration which they will easily learn. No doubt, for admis- 
sion into our circle we want other qualifications as well. 
A family must not be too poor to live in our style of living. or 
too little educated. Again, they must have connections which 
are at any rate not undesirable, and they must have, as a rule, 
birth, if not pedigree. These, however, are, as I have 
tried to show, not enough. Beyond them, a man who 
is not already one of us but would like to be, must somehow 
make it clear that he can learn to lead our special social life 
exactly in our way. This is the reason,’ he might add, ‘why 
wealth or birth or distinction or genius cannot alone qualify 
a man for admission into the best society,—or what people 
call the best society, for I do not wish to pretend it is that, 
but merely that it is the society which I and my friends like 
and want to maintain unaltered in its essentials.’ If mankind 
were something quite different from what they are, there 
would be no sort of reason to object to this attitude. It is 
merely a plea for choosing one’s own friends. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the strongest impulses in the human mind is 
to break through exclusions. Hence more or less perfect exclu- 
sion of outsiders, when practised by a group of men, has the 
most extraordinary attractive force. Leta hundred men form 
a circle, and let it be known that none but they and their 
families are admitted, and maintain their policy of exclusion 
except in a few cases, and all the world will be trying and 
scheming and raging to get in. There may be nothing inside 
the circle, but that does not matter an atom. The one thing 
worth doing is to get in. But the stronger becomes the 
desire to get in the stronger also becomes the desire to exclude. 
Very soon the excluders begin to believe that their circle is as 
desirable as the outsiders imagine, and with that belief their 
pride rises and rises until suddenly the old caste spirit springs 
into being inits strongest form. The “best society” in Chicago 
or New York or Boston has been made into an aristocracy 
by pressure from without. First came the association of 
certain families—two centuries ago in many cases—on what 
we have called ceremonial grounds,—i.e, on grounds of 
manners and habits of life. Next this exclusion on cere- 
monial grounds became apparent. Immediately sprang up 
the desire to join the circle of exclusion. At this pressure 
the circle at once hardened and then changed tone, and so in 
the end was born a well-defined and self-conscious aristocracy. 
Though these small and extremely exclusive circles have so 
innocent an origin, we cannot deny that the phenomena of 
their existence are sufficiently odious. The fierce desire to 
enter causes cringing and intriguing, and the contemptuous 
determination to exclude, haughtiness, pride, and pretension 
of a specially disagreeable kind. Pride of birth, or of status 
like that of the soldier, or of political power are not good social 
elements; but they are far better than the pride of mere 
social position, the pride of a caste of manners. When 
one part of the richer class is intriguing to get noticed by 
the other part, and being snubbed for its pains, the results on 
the community are not wholesome. We do not, of course, 
wish to exaggerate the evils, but in an eager, quick-witted 
community the situation created is socially demoralising. 


How is it, we may ask, that we have to so large an extent 
avoided these evils? In the first place, we believe it is due to 
the fact that our richer families have their homes not in the 
cities but in the country. Now, a rural aristocracy is never 
so exclusive and so concentrated as an urban. A small urban 
aristocracy has time and opportunity to organise for itself a 
form of social exclusiveness impossible in the country. You 
may talk a good deal about only mixing with the county 
families, but in practice you cannot escape contact with 
your humbler neighbours. Vicinity must always count for 
@ good deal in the country. The next reason is that we 





possess a capital, and that capital is so large that true 


exclusiveness is very difficult of attainment. Again, onr 
best society has always been to a considerable extent 
political. But people who want to keep their finger 
in the political pie cannot afford to be exclusive in the 
strict sense. If a Duchess has a political husband he is 
sure to spoil her parties, from the American point of view, 
by insisting upon all sorts of “impossible” people being asked. 
Next, by a piece of god luck, it is not fashionable in London 
to be really exclusive. The smart thing is never to tolerate bores 
however well born and bred, and not to be afraid of queer 
people if they are amusing. Hence it is the thing to mix with 
people of distinction and notoriety of every sort. Of course men 
and women make sets, but it would be considered very dowdy to 
see only people of the irreproachable kind cultivated under the 
American social ideal. London society is thus a fresh and 
living thing in which many classes mingle, and the higher you 
go the less people are anxious to exclude other people. In 
the last resort the only thing asked for is amusement, interest, 
and novelty. No doubt embalmed within what is called London 
society are many little sets which areas perversely exclusive as 
the best American society. Their members do not want to see 
or have socially to do with any one outside their circle. They 
hate politics, they know nothing and care nothing about 
literature and art, and they are only anxious to keep away 
from people who are bad form. The adherents of such a set 
have been known to fly with horror from the presence of a 
very distinguished soldier just because he had a little too 
much manner. His ability, his humour, his great services, his 
birth counted nothing beside the fact that he sometimes made 
little speeches to ladies,—and such speeches were bad form. 
Fortunately these embryo exclusive sets on the American model 
get little or no attention paid them here. People as a rule do not 
want to get into them, but into the larger, if humbler, general 
society which is always open to a combination of distinction, 
means, and a reasonable amount of good breeding. London 
society, in truth, is the least exclusive place in the world. If 
you have either plenty of money, or plenty of brains, or again 
claims to distinction as artist, or man of letters, or soldier, or 
sailor, the way of parties is made very easy to you. But 
though things are now fairly well with us socially, we do not 
doubt that if once our best families left off taking an interest in 
politics we should soon begin to approximate to the conditions 
which obtain in America. It is the devotion of our “best 
people” to such a very human thing as politics which saves. 
them from combining to admire their own manners. Only as 
long as our best people are allowed to play a considerable part 
in public life shall we escape the American system. But though 
we dislike the American system, we must be fair, and not talk 
as if it were all the fault of the best families. In truth 
we hold it far more the fault of the outsiders who are 
trying to push in. If they would only refrain from writing 
and talking and bothering about “ people of the highest social 
rank” we should soon find the best families forgetting a 
great deal of their social self-importance. How can the 
members of the highest circle, say, in Chicago, help 
becoming proud and politely bumptious if they are 
eternally being written about and talked about by their 
fellow-citizens ? If ordinary American men and women could 
only forget their aristocrats for a year these latter would 
soon find their true level. But that is too much to hope at 
present. America has got to witness the development of an 
aristocracy of manners, position, and inherited wealth. That 
is half formed already. When it has set hard it will perhaps 
begin to crumble away again and to lose its exclusiveness. Two 
things will tend to producethis. In the first place, the young 
men of means and ability will get so bored that they will enter 
politics as a diversion, Next, a change of fashion will drive 
the rich and cultivated into country life, and country life will 
break down that cast-iron exclusiveness which belongs to urban 
aristocracies. Things, that is, will come right in theend; but 
meantime the States have a provoking little problem to solve. 
A hundred little aristocracies dotted over the map, filling their 
neighbours with envy, hatred, and malice, or else with cower- 
ing adulation, is not an agreeable picture. But according to 
Mr. Chamberlin it represents American social life at the 
present moment. Our readers who want to realise to the fall 
how strong is the caste-feeling in the States must, however, 
read his paper for themselves. He does not confine himself to 
generalities, but enforces his conclusions by specific statements. 
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ANIMALS IN FAMINE. 

HE recent rains in India will bring relief to the famine- 

struck animals before they lighten the sufferings of 
their owners. The green-stuff will spring up and give 
food for the cattle long before the grain can ripen and 
provide a meal for the peasant. But the animals will have 
time to recover their strength and be ready to do their work 
in preparing the ground for the next crop, and the actual 
loss of life among the beasts of the field will be arrested. 
This is said to have been less than in many Indian famines 
affecting much smaller areas. The total failure of the grain 
crops was due to absence of rain at a definite point of time 
when it was necessary to its germination. But there has not 
been such a protracted and general drought as to bring on 
the whole animal population a famine in the form which 
causes most suffering to them. 

In their wild state most animals live under the incubus of 
two sources of terror,—death by violence from their natural 
foe or foes, and death by famine. The greater number are 
never far removed from the latter possibility; it is the 
inevitable sequence of disablement, weakness, or old age, and 
if not cut off by pestilence, violence, or fatal accident, they 
have all to face this grim spectre in the closing scene. 
Yet in most cases dread of the latter is not present to their 
consciousness in the form of apprehension,—only as shadowed 
out by actual reminder caused by scarcity of food at a par- 
ticular time, or a total failare, which drives them to wander. But 
the fear of the “natural enemy ” is always vivid and oppressive, 
and alters the whole course of their everyday life. The 
deer on certain of the Highland mountains, exposed in 
any hard winter to almost inevitable famine, do not profit by 
experience of famine. Experience of danger from man makes 
them the most wary of animals; they sleep with waking 
senses, feed by night, are constantly under the influence of 
this besetting terror, and take every measure which experi- 
ence suggests to guard against the enemy. Experience of 
famine leaves them no wiser than before. They do not 
abandon the spots in which they suffered in previous years 
until they actually feel the pinch of hunger, and they return 
to the same inhospitable ground when the scarcity has passed. 
Yet wheh confronted by the two terrors—hunger and man— 
they are simply insensible to the fear of the latter usually so 
dominant. Starvation looms larger than any terror from living 
foes, and they invade the rickyards, and almost enter the 
dwellings of their only hereditary enemy. The recent accounts 
of the behaviour of four thousand starving elk in the northern 
territory of the United States correspond exactly with those 
of the Highland deer in the hard winter of 1893. They 
approach the buildings for food, and can hardly be driven 
from the stacks of hay. Yet only one herbivorous animal 
out of all the multitude of species has ever thought of making 
a store of hay against a time of famine, and this is one of the 
most insignificant of all, the pika, or calling hare of the 
Russian steppes. There would be nothing very extraordinary 
in the fact if social animals, such as deer, cattle, or antelopes, 
did gather quantities of long herbage, like the tall grasses of 
Central Africa or of the Indian swamps, and accumulate it for 
the benefit of the herd, and combine to protect it from other 
herds, or if they reserved certain portions of the longer herbage 
for food in winter. The latter would perhaps demand a greater 
range of concepts than the former. But the brain-power of the 
improvident deer must be equal to that of the squirrel or field- 
mouse, which seldom forget to lay aside a “famine fund.” In 
temperate climates, prolonged frost or snow is the only frequent 
cause of famine among either beasts or birds. This cause is 
not constant, season by season, but it occurs often enough in 

the lifetime of most individuals of the different species to 
impress their memory by suffering. In the plains of India, 
and even more regularly in the plains of Africa, the summer 
heats cause partial famine to all herbivorous animals, and 
this condition is recurring and constant. Brehm has 
described the cumulative suffering of the animal world, 
of the “African steppe,” mainly from famine, at the 
close of this regular period of summer drought. We cannot 
suppose that in this case the terror of starvation is wholly 
forgotten in the brief time of plenty. The neglect to form 
any store, or to reserve pastures in climates sufficiently 
temperate to spare them from being burnt up with summer 
heat, suggests the question whether these “ hand-to-mouth” 
herbivorous animals rely on any natural reserves of food not 





obvious tous. This is a natural device, just as the Kaffir, 
when his mealies fail, lives on roots and grubs, or the insect 
and vegetable eating rook becomes carnivorous in a drought 
To some extent both deer and cattle do rely on such reserves, 
When the grass is burnt up, trees are still luxuriant, and it 
is to the woods that the ruminant animals look as a reserve in 
famine. The fact was recognised during the siege of Paris, 
when all the trees of the boulevards and the parks were felled 
late in September that the tens of thousands of cattle might 
browse on the young shoots and leaves. It is this habit of 
hungry cattle which makes the space under all trees in 
parks of the same height,—that to which cattle can 
lift their heads to bite the branches. When the wood or 
forest has been enclosed previously, the whole of this 
stock of food, reaching down to the ground, instead of 
to the “cattle line,” is at their service. In a paragraph quoted 
in the Globe of June 28th, from some remarks of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, lately chief of the Forest Department of the Indian 
Empire, special mention is made of the part played by this 
“ reserve ” in the economy of animal famines in India. During 
the years of drought and famine in 1867 and 1868, the cattle 
(of all the inhabitants) were allowed to graze in the Rajah’s 
preserves at Rupnagar. The branches of the trees were cut 
for fodder. The same was done in Kishangarh, and a large 
proportion of the cattle of these two places were preserved 
during those terrible years. 

But there are regions, like the African steppe, where the 
summer famines among animals are more frequent than in 
India, and where there is little forest available as a reserve 
store of food. Certain animals “trek” for great distances 
to escape from the famine area. Birdsleave it entirely. But 
the greater number of the quadrupeds stay and take their 
chance, the stronger of hunger, the weak of famine and death. 

If we examine the stores made by most of the vegetable. 
eating animals which do lay bya “faminefand,” we find arather 
curious similarity in the food commonly used by them. They 
nearly all live on vegetable substances in a concentrated form 
—natural food-lozenges, which are very easily stored away, 
There is a great difference, for example, between the bulk of 
nutriment eaten in the form of grass bya rabbit, and the same 
amount of sustenance in the “special preparation” in the 
kernel] of a nut, or the stone of a peach, or the bulb of acrocus, 
off which a squirrel makes a meal. Nearly all the storing 
animals eat “concentrated food,” whether it be beans and 
grain, hoarded by the hamster, or nuts and hard fruits, by 
the squirrel, nuthatch, and possibly some of the jays. But 
there is one vegetable-eating animal whose food is neither con- 
centrated nor easy to move. On the contrary, it is obtained 
with great labour in the first instance, and stored with no 
less toil after it is procured. The beaver lives during the 
winter on the bark of trees. As it is not safe, and often 
impossible, for the animal to leave the water wien the ice has 
formed, it stores these branches under water, cutting them 
into lengths, dragging them below the surface, and fixing 
them down to the bottom with stones and mud. This is more 
difficult work than gathering hay. 

Birds, in spite of their powers of locomotion, suffer greatly 
from famine. Many species which could leave the famine 
area seem either deficient in the instinct to move, or unwilling 
to doso. Rooks, for instance, which are now known to migrate 
across the Channel and the North Sea, will hang about the 
same parish in bad droughts and suffer acutely, though they 
might easily move to places where water, if not food, is 
abundant. The frost famines mainly affect the insect-eating 
birds; and as these live on animal food, which would not 
keep, they could not be expected to make a store. But 
there is no such difference of possible food between birds 
which do make stores and birds which do not. Why, for 
instance, should the nuthatch and the Mexican woodpecker 
lay by for hard times while the rook does not P 

Domestic animals in this country are very properly guaran« 
teed by recent legislation against being left to starve by their 
owners. It is not often that the owner of any domesticated 
animal is so careless of his own interests as to do so when the 
creature is capable of work, or so inhuman if itis not. But 
instances do occur to the contrary. The law does recognise an 
implied right on the part of the animal to this exemption from 
the great curse of animal existence, if man has exacted from it 
a previous tribute in the form of work. But thereisa border« 
land of animal domestication in which this implicit duty of 
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man to beast is seriously neglected, partly because the 
work done by the animal is less obvious, though the animal 
is kept for the prvfit of man. There are great areas of new 
country in Argentina, the United States, and Australia 
where the raising of stock, whether sheep, cattle, or horses, 
is carried on without much regard to the limits set by famine 
in years of frost or drought. The creatures are multiplied 
without regard to famine periods, and no reserve of food is 
kept to meet these. Natural laws are left to work in bad 
times, and this “natural law” is death by famine. Conse- 
quently, at the present time we hear of multitudes of starving 
horses on the ranches of Oregon, and in Australia during a 
drought, or in Argentina after protracted drought or cold, 
sheep and cattle die by tens of thousands by the most 
lingering of deaths. There is something amiss here in the 
relations between man and beast which cannot be justified 
even on “ business” grounds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


oe ee 

THE JUBILEE BONFIRES. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘“Spectator.’’} 
S1z,—You are right in thinking that the effect of the Jubilee 
bonfires was great to those who, looking across the Bristol 
Channel, watched the lights on “ the stormy hills of Wales,” 
but I hardly agree with you that their light was dimmed by 
the unusual brightness of the night. A sunset, stormy but 
splendid—the heavens had their own illuminations to show 
that night—ended in the settling of heavy clouds upon the 
hills to the north of the Channel], but these must have 
lightened somewhat after nightfall, for at a few minutes before 
10 o’clock “many a bright beacon that liberty had lighted,” 
flashed its red light across to us on the Somerset side. From 
the highest bill between Clevedon and Clifton, a spot where 
local tradition believes a Druid pile of stones to have stood 
till this enlightened century carted them off for road-mending 
—from this high ground about forty bonfires were visible—to 
say nothing of our nightly neighbours, the lighthouses, and 
the sudden rockets which sprang into the sky from Bristol 
and Clifton. To the north, as I have said, were the Welsh 
lights; eastward Penpole Point, and possibly the Cotswolds; 
to the south, the Mendips, and most beautiful of all, the fires 
on the nearer and lower ranges of hills, which were visible, 
not only as points of light, but as real living fires with 
wreathing smoke. Westward, again, but not visible from the 
field itself, was the Portishead light and also Brecon Beacon, 
which must have been a grand pile to judge from the dull 
red glow which reached us. 

But the village bonfire itself, built on the high ground I 
have mentioned, was of course the finest sight of all. It was 
well constructed and blazed up with great rapidity, and every 
one who has witnessed a great bonfire must know how weird 
and how beautiful are its effects. The group of figures round 
it seemed strangely small under the strong and partial illumi- 
nation, and one feels almost as if one had suddenly become 
part of a magnificent piece of tapestry, for the trees and the 
sky take on the rich and sombre tones we associate with such 
work, while the tiny field flowers—hop-clover and such-like 
usually insignificant weeds—asserted themselves in the level 
light of the fire with a brilliance and distinctness which no 
sunlight ever bestows on them.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF THE “ SPEecTaToR.” | 

S1z,—In the glory of the Jubilee pageant it would seem as 

though the bonfires had been almost forgotten; and as you 

say you have had no adequate account of them, I venture to 

write of their effect in Westmorland and Cumberland. The 

clouds hung on all the hills till late on Jubilee Day, but 

began to rise about 6 o’clock. A small party of us started 

from here to go up on to Kentmere High Street; still the 

clouds hung on the hills, and it was not until 8 o’clock that 

any of the mountain-tops showed through the mist. Just at 

sunset a breeze sprang up, and the great banks of mist rolled 

‘ in splendour out of the valleys, leaving the hills all crisp and 
clear. It was a wet, sloppy walk up to Nan Bield, and we 

‘only reached the top of the pass just in time to see an early 
' bonfire blazing away between Lowther and Shap. We hurried 
on, and reached the summit of the High Street (2,600 ft. high) 

just as the signal rockets sprang up, and in a moment there 

were fires in every direction: Helvelyn, Skiddaw, and Blen- 








cathra on the north-west, Mellfell, Greystoke, Hewerhill, 
Warnell, Barrock Fell, Watch Hill, and countless bright 
points farther north. A long irregular line of fires 
ylowed along Crossfell as far as Kirkby Stephen, 
where there seemed to be quite a number; on Winder,. 
Whernside, and Ingiehoro’, in Yorkshire. In Lancashire 
there were fires at Cockerham, Rossall, and Blackpool, 
besides others we could not place. There was a gap in the: 
fires at Morecambe Bay, but Hampsfell stood out well, and 
many more, including the glorious fire on Back Combe, and 
one which began late on Coniston Old Maun. I have just 
mentioned the outer ring of the fires we could see, but 
there were a number of brilliant fires nearer,— Helme,. 
Whinfel], Wansfell, Loughrigg, Staveley, Crosthwaite, and 
others. It wasa very glorious sight, as the darkness deepened,, 
We could see about seventy-five miles north and south to 
the borders of Scotland and far into Lancashire, and forty- 
five miles east and west from Blackcombe to Whernside. 
All the mountains stood out crisp and clear against the 
pale summer sky, with the gloom of the valleys below, and: 
Windermere dimly reflecting the glow of the fireworks and 
many-coloured lights along its shores. There was perfect 
silence on the fell, but all round us, as far as eye could. 
see, and far farther, England was awake and rejoicing for 
our noble Queen.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tolson Hall, Kendal, June 26th. CHARLES J. CROPPER. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—Sinking back in the comfortable railway carriage, tired. 
out with the noise and bustle, excitement and interest, I shut. 
my eyes, and thought over the events of the wonderful, happy,. 
and successful day,—the day so long looked forward to, sc. 
long to be remembered in years to come, as the greatest day, 
of our century. The 5.50 express tearing along, hurried me 
westwards from the mass of people, the modern-finished. 
soldiers, the splendid police regulations,—all the outward. 
glory of our great Empire, and the outward signs of the 
progress and refinement which have come to us during the 
sixty years of our Queen’s reign, and which—glory, refine- 
ment, progress, and cultivation—find their expression in the- 
one quiet, dignified old gentlewoman whom millions blessed, 
that day. From all this modern glory three hours 
took me to the quiet hills and dewy fields, the sun-- 
set colours and starlit sky, which look at night nearly 
as they might have done when our forefathers gained, 
from their fights round the old hills and their rude 
husbandry in the valleys, the strength and industry which, 
have made us masters of half the world. Driving along the: 
fragrant lanes, meeting no one, seeing no one, the air: 
delicious with the scents of elder, honeysuckle, hay, and 
wild roses, it seemed impossible that I could be the same 
person who but a few hours since had watched the passing, 
of the splendid Procession, and heard the thousand voices. 
cheer and shout, and cheer again. But as we crossed the. 
little ford, and looking back, I saw the water—ruffied by 
our wheels—reflecting the last brightness of the summer: 
day, the quiet elm-trees dark against the sunset sky, the 
soft round hills edging the vale, I felt that our England, 
beautiful and gentle, with a climate and soil that repay— 
yet demand—toil, was indeed a mother for a conquering 
race, a mother to work for, die for,—love or live for.. 
Then, through the stillness, a village clock far down the 
valley struck ten, and the bells from hidden towers 
clanged out. Quick from point to point, all round the 
hills, the fires blazed up,—the beacon-hills or camps all 
fortified with earthworks, now smooth and round, once rough 
and new-made, the scene of many a bloody and hard-won 
fight, and many a fearful wound and painful death. These 
beacon-hills, whose fires meant fear and dread, carrying the 
message of defeat and death, now were crowned with a 
glorious fire, carrying a message of peace and hononr to all 
the country round, and as the flames shot up, the valleys saw 
the glory of the Queen, and the ascending smoke carried high 
to heaven a people’s grateful thanks for sixty years of a most, 
goodly woman’s life—I am, Sir, &c, E. F. E. YeatmMan. 





A JUBILEE REMINISCENCE. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPeEcraTOR.’’] 
Srr,—A correspondent has told you some of the remarks 
made by a London crowd on Jubilee Day. MayI add what I 
heard in a village crowd in Sussex? Anagricultural labourer 
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gaid to me, “ The Queen will be glad when this day’s over.” 
—“ Yes,” I said, “she'll be very tired.” —‘ Oh, I am not think- 
ing of that; she'll very likely be shot, you know.” —“ Be 
what ?”—* Well, some one will shoot her, like as not.”—“ You 
would not say that,” I replied, “if you had seen and heard 
gome ten thousand people yesterday in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
singing ‘God Save the Queen,’ and all with their hats off.”— 
“Did they now? What! do they like her up there then?” 
At the sports on our green in the afternoon I heard the 
following conversation: “I don’t think this here Jubilee’s 
quite right, Ben.”—“ Why not?” —“ We'll be going too far, 
and doing more nor we ought too; for what have we been doing 
all this day? Worshipping of a woman, and that ar’n’t 
putting God in his right place. He won't like us worshipping 
a woman instead of him, Ben.”—“ Well, George, if you feels 
like that you hadn’t ought to stay any longer at these here 
sports. You ought to go home, George, and then to-night 
you'll go to bed with a good conscience.” But, as my 
gardener afterwards told me, he didn’t go away, bat bided to 
the very end! And George is one of our Parish Councillors, 
—I am, Sir, &., H. M. 





THE WEAK PLACE. 

[To tux Epitor or THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
S1r,—I had during the Jubilee Procession a conversation 
with an extremely intelligent sergeant in a regiment of the 
Guards, which bears out the contention in your article on the 
“weak place” in our national defence in the Spectator of 
June 26th. My friend was one of those lining the street 
near Westminster Bridge, and had fallen out of line to help 
some fainting women. I was trying to do the same, so we 
exchanged ideas on many subjects. As the Australian con- 
tingent passed he told me that to him the most remarkable 
fact about it was that some nine-tenths of the men had been 
in the English Army, but had for one cause or another been 
let slip out of it. Just as he was saying this a band near by 
struck up “Auld Lang Syne,” and the people burst into a 
perfect roar of applause. 

My friend went on to tell me some of the ways in which 
the authorities did not make it worth a man’s while to 
look upon a soldier’s life as a career. He spoke with no 
bitterness, and he evidently cared very much for the Army 
and for his country. After a short term of service a soldier 
is bound to retire, with (I think) 6d.a day pension for five 
years, during which time he is liable to be called upon for 
service, under certain circumstances ; after this he absolutely 
ceases to have any connection with the Army. It was nearly 
3 p.m. when we were talking; my friend had been 
under arms since 7 a.m. “ Presently,” he said, “I hope 
to have a cold dinner provided, of not very good meat.” 
His extra pay for the Jubilee was to be ls., which he was 
obliged to spend on a dinner to be held in honour of the 
great event on one day in the week. What struck me 
most was his sorrow, not at the details he mentioned, but at 
the general question that the nation did not make it more 
worth a man’s while to devote the best working years of his 
life to the service of Queen and country. 

My own experience as rector of a large parish is that 
retired soldiers are among the very best of our working 
people, but that they often find it hard to obtain worthy 
employment, as they were serving in the Army just at the 
time when their friends and brothers were learning their 
trades, I believe that an extension of the pension system, with 
or without the power of calling the pensioners to active 
service in case of serious danger, would at a comparatively 
small expense insure greater safety to our Mother-land, and 
tend to make service in the Army very much mere sought 
after, and that, too, by making it a more honourable career. 
Surely anything which deepens in the rank-and-file self-respect 
and gratitude tends to make the Army a better fighting 
machine and a stronger national defence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, Lambeth, S.E. J. ANDREWES REEVE. 





(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I have to confess to being one of those you describe as 
“befooled by a secret but passionate desire for conscription.” 
As such I can hardly hope for any attention, but I will 
desperately venture to ask on what grounds you rest the 


statement that conscription “ would be the costliest and most | 


dangerous of expedients”? My contention is that a con- 
script army quite strong enough to make onr second line of 





defence impregnable would cost much less than our present 
Army, which every one knows is, in proportion to its strength, 
the most costly in the world. And when you ask, “Do you 
want to lie at the mercy of an army, even of our own 
children ?” my breath is fairly taken away! For I have 
always believed that a citizen army is far less dangerous to 
the liberties of a country than one which by its constitution 
becomes a kind of caste, and stands apart from the people. 
Is not the experience of the Continental States during 
the last half-century entirely in accordance with this 
view of the matter? Again, you say that it is an in- 
herent evil of conscription that “it draws into its 
net a large proportion of the unable and the un- 
willing.” If this be conceded, it may be said that the evil is 
counterbalanced by the large proportion of the best manhood 
which conscription captures; and you must remember that, 
when carried out on a comparatively small scale, as it would 
be in England, conscription would accept none but the 
thoroughly able. As to the “unwilling,” you probably put 
the proportion of these in the great military States a good. 
deal too low when you suppose it to be only 50 per cent., if 
by “the unwilling” we are to understand those who cordially 
detest military service, yet cheerfully accept the law which 
patriotism imposes on them. Patriotism in this degree is 
not, it appears, to be expected from our people. You are con- 
fident that not till they have endured subjugation will they 
stand conscription. I venture, with great deference, to differ 
from you. But if you are right, and subjugation should be 
our fate, we shall deserve it.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE JUBILEE HONOURS. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “Sprcraror.”} 
Srr,—You condemn the recent distribution of honours on the 
ground that the occasion of her Majesty’s Jubilee was not 
utilised to decorate representative men, and that orders and 
knighthoods were distributed “to the personally uninterest-- 
ing.” Will you allow me to state why I do not think that 
these charges can be maintained as far as the honours given 
to scientific men are concerned? Among the decorated are 
Dr. Frankland, Sir Joseph Hooker, Dr. Huggins, Mr. Crookes, 
and Professor Lockyer. Of these Dr. Frankland is a Foreign. 
Associate of the French Academy of Sciences. As only seven 
other living men—among whom are Lords Kelvin and Lister 
—share this honour with him, it must be conceded that in the 
opinion of Frenchmen he is a “representative ” of English 
science. Sir Joseph Hooker—the doyen of English 
botanists—is an ex-President of the Royal Society, and 
is celebrated as one of the earliest and ablest of those 
whose adhesion to Darwin turned the tide of battle in hie 
favour. To this may be added that he was the naturalist of 
the famous Ross Expedition to the Antarctic regions, and 
was the first—in company with Mr. J. Ball and Mr. G. Maw 
—to ascend the Great Atlas. Dr. Huggins and Mr. Crookes 
are Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society. The former is one 
of the most remarkable astronomers in the world. He was. 
the first to apply spectrum analysis to prove that many 
nebule are gaseous, and the first to measure the motion of 
stars in the line of sight,—a problem which, till it was solved, 
seemed absolutely insoluble. Mr. Crookes is not only the 
discoverer of a new element, but more than twenty years ago 
he astonished the scientific world with the beautiful researches 
which on the one hand culminated in the invention of the 
radiometer by himself, and on the other hand led to the 
discovery of the Réntgen rays, Mr. Lockyer—simultaneously 
with M. Janssen—first performed the experiment by which the 
solar prominences can be seen without the aid of an eclipse,—an 
achievement of such merit that a special medal was strack to 
commemorate it by the French Government. It is impossible to 
deny that such men as these represent—not merely professional, 
success—but the highest attainments in “natural knowledge.” 
I cannot discuss the question as to whether they are personally 
interesting, but they have done work of the greatest scientific 
interest, which is known and valued outside the comparatively :, 
narrow circle of scientific experts. You must, Sir, forgive 
me if I write with some warmth of feeling. It has often bgén 
said, and with justice, that science receives but a small ghare 
of the honours bestowed by the State. On this océasion, 
however (though late in the day, for Dr. Frankland at seventy- 
two, Dr. Huggins at seventy-three, and Mr. Crookes at sixty- 
five, are all decorated for the first time), an honest attempt 
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appears to have been made to pick out the most deserving 
among the older men, who have too long been overlooked. I 
am, therefore, sorry that you should have failed to recognise 
the good intentions which seem to have governed the distri- 
bution of these honours, and should, by implication, have 
classed among those whose services are “ otherwise obscure,” 
men whose names are known and honoured in all the 
academies of Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., ScIENCE. 
[Lord Salisbury is interested in science.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE ILLITERATE UNDERGRADUATE. 

(To THe EpiTok oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—In connection with the article in the Spectator of 
June 26th on “The Illiterate Undergraduate,” the charge 
is by no means new. In Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” I find 
the following (aet. 19) :—* I had looked into a great 
many books, which were not commonly known at the Uni- 
versities, where they seldom read any books but what are put 
into their hands by their tutors, so that when I came to Oxford 
Dr. Adams, now Master of Pembroke College, told me I was 
the best qualified for the University that he had ever known 
come there.” This note may be interesting as showing that 
so long ago as 1728 the complaint was being made.—I am, 
Sir, &e.. 


Yeovil, June 28th. W. MacpHun SEMPLE. 





A DOG-STORY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “Sprcrator.”’ | 

S1zr,—One morning, not long ago, my sister went to see a 
friend, who lived a mile or so from the rectory, taking with 
her our little brown cocker-spaniel. When she left she quite 
forgot the dog, and, as soon as our friends discovered him, 
they did all they could to make him leave, but with no avail. 
Some hours passed, and he was still there, so they telephoned 
to let us know his whereabouts. “ Bring him to the tele- 
phone,” said my sister. One of the boys held him, while 
another put the trumpet to the dog’s ear. Then my sister 
whistled, and called, “‘ Come home at once, ‘ Paddy.’” Immedi- 
ately he wriggled out of the boy’s arms, rushed at the door, 
barking to get out, and shortly afterwards arrived panting at 
the rectory. This is what might be called a modern dog- 
story, is it not P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Toronto, Canada. E. FANNIE JONES. 








POETRY. 


THE CAPTIVE’S DREAM. 
From birth we have his captives been: 
For freedom, vain to strive! 

This is our chamber: windows five 
Look forth on his demesne; 

And each to its own several hue 
Translates the outward scene. 

We cannot once the landscape view 
Save with the painted panes between. 


Ah, if there be indeed 

Beyond one darksome door a secret stair, 

That, winding to the battlements, shall lead 

Hence to pure light, free air! 

This is the master hope, or the supreme despair. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


BOOKS. 


ck Ngee 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENCE OF THEISM.* 
ANy one who has met with either of Professor James’s 
treatises upon psychology is not likely to let the grass 
grow under his feet before making acquaintance with any 
other obtainable writings from the same witty pen. All 
students of philosophy will know that they must make their 
account with this freest of all free-lances, and will anticipate 
not a little excitement in the process. But the general public, 
that part of it which is interested in the religious questions of 
the day without going so far as to read formal treatises, must 
be advertised that in the collection of essays here offered 
them, the Harvard Professor of Psychology, one of the most 
acute and versatile of American men of science, has come 














* The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By William 
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forward into the lists as a champion of religious faith against 
agnosticism. He has called his book “Essays in Popular 
Philosophy ” because he has written without technicalities go 
as to appeal to a wide audience. We could wish that he had 
said “psychology” instead of “philosophy,” even though 
philosophy be the more applicable word, because we desire for 
the book a great vogue; and to ordinary people philosophy 
means building on the sand, whereas psychology seems at any 
rate to have its foundations upon the solid facts of human 
nature. A public that bought in hundreds of thousands the 
late Mr. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
needs its trap baiting with the toasted cheese of science. 


It is in the contributions they bring from psychology that 
the main value of these essays undoubtedly lies. The problems 
dealt with concern the nature and relations of our will and 
reason. “ What is the sentiment of rationality ? ”—z.e., “ What 
is it that, as a matter of fact, convinces us that a belief ig 
reasonable ? ”—‘ What is the practical cure for pessimism ?” 
or, as Professor James puts it, “ How may we reconcile with 
life one bent on suicide?” “ Are great men produced by their 
environment, or only preserved by it?” “ What so far hag 
been the accomplishment of the Society for Psychical 
Research? ”—these are among the questions discussed. In 
this review we can but call attention to one out of many dis- 
cussions, and that must be the one that seems to us the 
most original, and at the same time the one likely to be of the 
most permanent value, the {essay entitled “ Reflex Action 
and Theism.” 

Professor James starts from the theory held by modern 
physiologists, that every action, even the most deliberate, 
follows the reflex type; that is to say, is an outward discharge 
from the nervous centres, resulting from an external im- 
pression. ‘There is no impression of sense which, unless 
inhibited by some other stronger one, does not immediately or 
remotely express itself in action of some kind; and there is 
no one of those complicated performances in the convolutions 
of the brain to which our trains of thought correspond, which 
is not a mere middle term interposed between an incoming 
sensation that arouses it,and an outgoing discharge of some 
sort, inhibitory if not exciting, to which itself gives rise.” This 
being the modern theory, the peculiar tilt that Professor 
James gives to it is to insist that the mind is in consequence 
“ an essentially teleological mechanism,” in which the sensory 
impression exists only for the sake of awaking reflection, and 
reflection exists only for the sake of the final act. “The 
middle stage of consideration, or contemplation, or thinking 
is only a place of transit, the bottom of a loop, both whose 
ends have their point of application in the outer world...... 
The current of life which runs in at our eyes or ears is meant 
to run out at our hands, feet orlips...... The willing depart- 
ment of our nature, in short, dominates both the conceiving 
department and the feeling department; or, in plainer 
English, perception and thinking are only there for 
behaviour’s sake.” If, then, the purpose of the thinking de- 
partment of our mind is only so to shape the confused medley 
of sense that we may react upon it, why should this cease to be 
the case when it frames a hypothesis about the Universe as a 
whole? Our cosmical theories, like all others, must find their 
justification in their fruits. And so it is not enough that our 
hypothesis should blink none of the data of sense, and be 
without inherent contradictions. It is more important still 
that it should be such as to allow freesplay to our active and 
emotional powers, the will and affections; and Theism alone 
does this. The alternatives to Theism Professor James classes 
as infra-theistic and super-theistic theories. To the former 
class belong materialism and agnosticism. They are pro- 
nounced irrational because they supply inadequate stimuli to 
man’s practical nature :— 

“Each comes out of the second or theoretic stage of mental 
functioning, with its definition of the essential nature of things, 
its formula of formulas prepared. The whole array of active 
forces of our nature stands waiting, impatient for the word which 
shall tell them how to discharge themselves most deeply and 
worthily upon life. ‘ Well,’ cry they, ‘what shall we do?’ 
‘Ignoramus, ignorabimus!’ says agnosticism. ‘React upon 
atoms and their concussions!’ says materialism. What a 
collapse! The mental train misses fire, the middle fails to 
ignite the end, the cycle breaks down half way to its conclusions ; 
and the active powers left alone, with no proper object on which 
to vent their energy, must either atrophy, sicken, and die, or else 
by their pent-up convulsions and excitement keep the whole 
machinery in a fever until some less incommensurable solution, 
some more practically rational formula, shall provide a normal 
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issue for the currents of the soul. Now theism always stands 
. dy with the most practically rational solution it is possible to 
poses! Not an energy of our active nature to which it does 
not authoritatively appeal, not one emotion of which it does not 
normally and naturally release the springs. At a single stroke it 
changes the dead blank of the world into a living thou, with 
whom the whole man may have dealings.” 


conceive. 


On the other side of Theism lie those theories which regard 
the World-Spirit not as i¢ or as thou, but as in some sense me, 
—" gnostic ” theories which attempt to override in the name 
of reason the final Duality between God and the believer. 
Professor James’s pages on the religious consciousness, with 
its feeling of self-surrender and practical union with its divine 
object—and how entirely different a thing this is, even at 
the height of mysticism, from any sort of substantial identity 
between the soul and God—are exceedingly valuable, especially 
at a time when young philosophical divines are apt to gloss 
over this most vital of all distinctions and resolve it in a 


Pantheism :— 


“JT confess that I myself have always had a great mistrust of 
the pretensions of the gnostic faith...... Accordingly it is 
with no small pleasure that, as a student of physiology and 
psychology, I find the only lesson I can learn from these sciences 
to be one that corroborates these convictions. From its first dawn 
to its highest actual attainment, we find that the cognitive faculty, 
where it appears to exist at all, appears but as one element in an 
organic mental whole, and as a minister to higher mental powers, 
—the powers of will...... Arising as a part, in a mental and 
objective world which are both larger than itself, it must, what- 
ever its powers of growth may be (and I am far from wishing to 
disparage them), remain a part to the end...... It is more 
than probable that to the end of time our power of moral and 
volitional response to the nature of things will be the deepest 
organ of communication therewith we shall ever possess. In 
every being that is real there is something external to, and sacred 
from, the grasp of every other. God’s being is sacred from ours. 
To co-operate with his creation by the best and most righteous 
response seems all he wants of us. In such co-operation with his 
purposes, not in any chimerica! speculative conquest of him, not in 
any theoretical drinking of him up, must lie the real meaning of 
our destiny.” 

The argument as to the validity of the claims made by the 
third or volitional department of the mind to have a vote in 
determining what is true or false is elaborated in the essay 
upon “The Will to Believe,’ which gives its title to the 
volume. Not a few people have at some time in their lives 
been in the position expressed so forcibly in these verses of 
“Tn Memoriam ” :— 

“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more,’ 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
‘That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt.’” 


It is gratifying, then, to find a Professor of Psychology laying 
it down, not only that it is the heart’s reaction upon the 
world which is the end for which the man’s reason exists, but 
that the contribution made by the pure reason to all the 
important decisions of life is, and is rightly, so much less than 
agnostic critics would have us suppose. The intellect may 
have the last word in cases where the election to be made is 
not pressing or momentous, and where there is no grave risk in a 
prolonged suspense of judgment,—e.g., in all questions of 


natural science; but in cases where the desires are deeply , 


interested, and a choice must be made, people do not refuse 
to act because the “objective” evidence is inconclusive; and 
not seldom their thus acting upon some hypothesis to which 
the heart prompts them brings a verification that could never 
have been given, if they had not acted in faith. Even natural 
science does not disdain experiment; and ordinary human 
intercourse teaches us to meet people half-way, to assume that 
they like us. Why, then, should not the heart’s demand for 
a world of moral reality, for a Personal Spirit behind the 
phenomena of sense, be allowed, if that too may find a verifi- 
cation which it can never find until the heart makes its venture? 
“A rule of thinking which would absolutely prevent me from 
acknowledging certain kinds of truth, if those kinds of truth 
were really there, would be an irrational rule.” Such in 
barest outline is Professor James’s argument, and we com- 
mend it to the careful attention of any who have been misled 
by the Clifford and Huxley dogma that “ it is sinful to accept 
any belief on insufficient evidence.” 





THE LETTERS OF A CRIMEAN SAILOR.* 


ALL things considered, the sailors were, after the Queen, the 
first favourites of the Jubilee Procession. It seems as if 
recent years and latest events have brought home to us more 
than ever the maritime essence of England’s position and 
security, so much so that there has been almost a Nelsonic 
revival amongst us, and if the country were polled to declare 
her favourite hero, it would be Nelson who would carry her 
suffrages to-day. The distinctive character of the sailor, 
moreover, has always made him a favourite in England. He 
is a fact in the House of Commons, he is a fact on the plat- 
form, he is a fact on the stage. And the publication of Sir 
Leopold Heath’s letters will only give a fresh impulse to his 
popularity amongst those who read. The old Admiral 
gracefully dedicates them, in his eightieth year, to the 
few survivors of his many friends in the Black Sea Fleet of 
1854 and 1855. “These letters,” he says, “ have lain on a shelf 
untouched and almost unthought of for many years; butas is 
the habit of old men, I took them down recently to refresh my 
memory of the events in which I had taken part during the 
most stirring times of my earlier life. They interested me 
much, and I publish them thinking that perhaps they may 
also interest others.” The plea is very modest and very 
simply put, with a pleasant absence of any reference to an 
unwilling but overwhelming call, which is the usual herald of 
a number of private deliverances about other people, usually 
of an unpleasant nature, which it is so much the fashion of 
the day to bring to light. And the book is very modest too. 
The letters are frankly and simply written, full of shrewd 
and homely observation, of acute and quiet criticism, and 
sailorlike to the core. Up to 1855 Admiral Heath was in 
command of the ‘ Niger’ or the ‘ Sanspareil,’ carrying out the 
ordinary duties of the service. After that he held the posi- 
tion of Harbour Master at Balaclava or of Principal Agent 
of Transports. And as his letters begin with the declaration 
of war and end with the fall of Sebastopol, he has invested 
them with a dramatic unity and with a sense of finish and 
completeness not by any means to be always found in publica- 
tions of the kind. He takes his reader’s fancy at once by 
announcing at the outset that “it is a bold thing to begin 
journals on such large paper,” but that he does so in order to 
bind them up afterwards, if he should return safe and sound. 
Happily he did; and we welcome his letters as a characteristic 
and attractive addition to the literature of that most unlucky, 
most unreasonable, and most unprofitable war. 

The more general the light shed upon the story of the 
enterprise, the more widespread seems to have been the dis- 
content. Down from the magnificent charge which was not 
war, to the infinite details of clothing and commissariat, 
everything seems to have been muddled, nobody knows how, 
as if some malison were attached to the unholy alliance 
between the Christian and the Turk. At this present day 
the consequences are alive when for a very large proportion 
of Englishmen the much-vaunted “Concert of the Powers,” 
whether it be or be not a pretty paraphrase for the whims of 
the German Emperor, has served to assist what they can only 
regard as a retrograde movement in the graver story of the 
world,—graver, from their point of view, than anything that 
Concerts can compass or Ministers can plan. Greeks and 
Cretans may be bad Christians. That we do not know. But 
they are professing Christians ; we do know that. And though 
the days of the Crusades are past, the Crusades reversed are 
but of evil omen. The cross interferes to set the crescent up, 
and the end is not an easy thing to see. 

Admiral Heath, like the good sailor he was, has no political 
or other scruples to interfere with the direct calls of duty. 
His principal quarrel appears to have been with the special 
correspondents, who certainly appear to have possessed the 
knack of irritation, at that period especially, in the very highest 
degree. The Admiral appears to have been amongst the 
number of those whocame in for their strictures. “I read all 
the evidence before the Committee as reported in the Evening 
Mail,” he writes, “and therefore, I suppose, as reported in the 
Times. But you see the Herald, which I do not, and I was 
quite unaware that its abuse of me still continued. We have 
learnt much during our war as to our commissariat, &c., but 
if we ever make such another war without gagging ‘ our own 
correspondents’ at the very beginning, we shall make a 
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greater mistake than any we have made on this occasion.” 


Admiral Heath, however, who claims to be the first sailor 
whose letters have contributed to the story of the Crimean 
War, where so many of the sister-service have preceded him, 
takes occasion of the “very strong language” which he 
attributes to the English newspapers on the subject of 
Balaclava Harbour and the loss of the ‘Prince,’ to compare 
the correspondents of the present day very favourably with 
their Crimean predecessors, as the “ steady history-recording 
gentlemen who now accompany our armies.” We ourselves 
doubt if correspondents have changed much more than sailors 
or soldiers, but the gentlemen of the pen may well claim 
‘brotherhood in the matter of language with many of the 
soldiers whose letters on the Crimean War have been reviewed 
in these columns from time to time. More outspoken con- 
demnation of the powers that were, of their generalship and 
their plans and arrangements, we have not read anywhere 
than from some of those military pens. Nor does Admiral 
“Heath himself, though as a rule not much disposed to pass 
unfavourable judgments on his chiefs, hesitate sometimes to 
express himself pretty strongly upon the events which come 
under his notice :— 

“ Our sanitary measures have from the first been neglected,” 
‘he writes in February, 1855. “The Russians were in no position 
to attack us when we first came round; we had no trenches to 
guard; our commissariat horses were still alive; the roads were 
still good ; and yet not a tent did we send to the front for at least 
ten days, and much sickness was the consequence. No roads were 
made; no attempt to store provisions in front; no piles of fire- 
“wood collected ; no regimental workhouses established ; each man 
did for himself, and three or four times the necessary fuel was 
used. Houses were pulled down, which now would have been 
invaluable as hospitals or storehouses—not a single pre- 
cautionary measure was taken with a view to a possible failure 
in immediately occupying Sebastopol. Lord Raglan is said to 
have had permission to order all the Mediterranean garrisons to 
his support; none were sent for until a fortnight after the 
necessity for them had become a public topic of conversation. I 
believe Sidney Herbert was quite right in saying that Lord 
Raglan’s demands had always been forestalled by the supplies 
from England.” 

This is but one passage out of many which fully support the 
general contention of the wicked correspondents, that no 
greater confusion was ever made. Universal testimony has 
confirmed it. In the end, the successor failure of a particular 
campaign turns upon the particular General, and Lord Raglan 
was unequal to the post. And there is one sentence in the 
extract we have quoted which hits the core of the matter. 
The allied authorities regarded Sebastopol as the mere start 
of the campaign, and had not the smallest idea of being kept 
‘out of it at all. It was very wrong of the Russians so to 
frustrate their calculations, and so far gravely to discredit 
the “Concert of the Powers” of that day. “The visit was 
well worth the trouble,” writes Admiral Heath when at last 
the forces entered the obstinate town. ‘“ Sebastopol does not 
‘fall every day,” he says with much veracity. “Todleben 
should have been a railway contractor. The dream of moving 
such masses of earth as are piled up in all directions, to 
shelter the soldiers as much as possible from shells, and of 
digging such ditches and forming so massive a parapet, 
could hardly have entered any one’s head but that of a 
Brassey or Pole. The sight is quite wonderful, and the 
more so from the knowledge that it was all done (as I 
heard a French officer remark) sous notre nez.”’ More than 
once in his letters does Admiral Heath speak of the supineness 
which ullowed the enemy to execute very important work, 
uninterfered with, under our very nose. The Navy, of course, 
had but a watching part to play during the events chronicled 
by the Admiral ; so that his own especial part is more that of 
a critic and a commentator, but full throughout of the 
thorough conception of duty, and thorough love of his 
profession, which are the sailor’s special standpoint. Soldiers 
seldom seem to us so devoted to their calling as such. Itisa 
pleasant, breezy book from that point of view, to be read and 
marked with pleasure. And fresh from the scenes of the 
Jubilee it is very interesting to read the closing despatches of 
the Duke of Newcastle after the battle of Inkerman, and to 
find Admiral Heath attributing the note of their sympathetic 





words to the heart and head of the Queen herself :—‘ Let not | 
any private soldier in those ranks believe that his conduct is | 
unheeded—the Queen thanks him—his country honours him. 
1... Proud of the victory won by her brave Army, grateful | 


;to those who wear the laurels of this great conflict, the Queen | 


and deeply sensible of what is owing to the dead.” That ig 
the note which the Queen has never failed to strike, making 
her soldiers feel that she was as much with them as if she led 
them herself. If the record is sadder than usual in connection 
with that wasted war, it no less lends a fitting close to an 
interesting book. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC.* 


THE title of this book cannot fail to awaken eager hopes in 
the breasts of many of those “ untaught lovers of the art” 
for whom it is expressly intended. On every hand men and 
women are to be found who are sadly conscious that while 
music does afford them some very genuine pleasure, their 
enjoyment of it is of an unintelligent and passive, if not 
merely sensuous, order, falling far short alike in quantity and 
quality of that which is received by their instructed neighbours, 
Now and then, indeed, they may affect to solace themselves 
and those of their acquaintances who are in like case with 
them by reflecting that “really musical people” detect so 
many faults even in performances which are admittedly 
high-class, that although no doubt they also hear a 
great deal more to admire than do the rest of the world 
on the balance of pains and pleasures there is not very 
much, if anything, to be set to their credit. But even 
while they cherish thoughts, or utter phrases, to that effect, 
they know only too well how false and vain is any such 
glossing over of the poverty of their own esthetic equipment, 
They recognise, in their hearts and minds, that there is some- 
thing essentially unworthy in being content, if they can 
improve upon it, with that kind of enjoyment of a concert 
of first-rate music which corresponds to the state of mind of 
the person who lounges for a vacant hour amid the delicious 
sights and scents of a well-stocked garden, without knowing, 
or caring to know, one tree or one flower from another. They 
recognise that if to conceive and reproduce those combinations 
and sequences of sound which, even superficially attended to, 
are full of charm, men of genius have given their lives, and 
men and women of talent, sometimes of genius, are daily 
devoting their best powers, there is certainly a claim upon 
the hearer to do something more than sit idly by while 
the stream of melody and harmony flows past him 
in all its strength and beauty. They see, moreover, quite 
clearly, that the neglect of this claim is inevitably punished 
by a heavy loss,—the loss of a large part of the meaning of 
the manifold messages which the great composers have 
striven to convey to their fellow-men. How should it 
be otherwise, when the average concert-goer does not under- 
stand, even in the most elementary fashion, the character 
of the work in which musical composers have been en- 
gaged, not to mention the laws, so to say, of the language 
in which they have spoken, as received, and sometimes as 
modified, by them, or, even in a general way, the nature of 
the instrumental machinery at their disposal? To the 
multitude of “untaught lovers” of music, among whom a 
sense of the distinctly unsatisfactory character of their 
present position is, we believe, widely spread, there addresses 
himself Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, with the present volume of 
“Hints and Suggestions.” Mr. Krehbie!, as Sir George Grove 
tells us in a strongly worded recommendatory preface, “is 
recognised as the leading musical critic of the United States ”; 
and, coming with such credentials, he uses language which 
cannot fail to excite sanguine anticipations among the class 
which he has in view :— 


“There is,” says Mr. Krehbiel, “something so potent and 
elemental in the appeal which music makes that it is possible to 
derive pleasure from even an unwilling hearing, or a hearing 
unaccompanied by effort at analysis; but real appreciation of its 
beauty, which means recognition of the qualities which put it in 
the realm of art, is conditioned upon intelligent hearing. The 
higher the intelligence, the keener will be the enjoyment, if the 
former be directed to the spiritual side as well as the material. 
So far as music is merely agreeably co-ordinated sounds, it may 
be reduced to mathematics and its practice to handicraft. 
But recognition of design is a condition precedent to the 
awakening of the fancy or the imagination, and to achieve 
such recognition there must be intelligent hearing in the 
first instance. For the purposes of this study, design may be 
held to be Form, in its primary stages, the recognition of which 
is possible to every listener who is fond of music; it is not neces- 
sary that he be learned in the science. He need only be willing 
to let an intellectual process, which will bring its own reward, 
accompany the physical process of hearing.’’ 








* How to Listen to Music: Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the 


‘is painfully affected by the heavy loss which has been incurred, | Art. By Henry Edward Krehbiel, London: John Murray. 
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sit det oecnemibind 
This sounds almost too good to betrue. That itis in the 
wer of any of us to whom a good concert, or opera, or 
oratorio gives real pleasure and refreshment, to make our- 
selves worthy of being called intelligent listeners is, we will 
frankly acknowledge, a good deal more than many of us would 
have ventured to hope. But if the principal musical critic in 
the United States says so, with the endorsement of the Nestor 
of musical literature in this country, it would be presumptuous, 
even in those who are most conscious of the depth and extent 
of lay ignorance of music, to refuse to accept the comfort thus 
authoritatively offered. Let us see what are the kinds of 
subjects by practising their intellects upon which any well- 
disposed concert-goer can become an intelligent listener. In 
the first place, there is a discernment of some or all of the 
leading features of the music performed in respect of melody, 
harmony, and rhythm, and the exercise of memory upon them 
with a view to their recognition whenever they appear in any 
of the various guises in which the fancy and learning of the 
composer may dress them. In this connection our author 
observes that “it is not necessary for a listener to follow all 
the processes of a composer in order to enjoy his music, but 
if he cultivates the habit of following the principal themes 
through a work of the higher class, he will not only enjoy the 
pleasures of memory, but will frequently get a glimpse into the 
composer's purposes, which will stimulate his imagination and 
mightily increase his enjoyment.” It is, we take it, the cultiva- 
tion of the habit just indicated which the analytical pro- 
grammes commonly provided at good instrumental concerts are 
intended to facilitate. And no doubt many of us—we speak 
for the unlearned—have often been helped thereby. Yet, if 
we are frank, must it not be confessed that, over and over 
again, within a short time from the commencement of a move- 
ment from a sonata or symphony by one of the great masters, 
we have lost the clues provided for us, and after a few shame- 
faced and futile attempts to observe at what part of the pro- 
gramme book our better-insiructed neighbours were looking, 
have abandoned all hope of recovery, and relapsed into a 
condition, possibly of passive enjoyment, but of certain 
humiliation? So it is, and it may be asked whether Mr. 
Krehbiel’s “ Hints and Suggestions” throw any absolutely 
new lights on the methods by which the recurrence of such 
depressing experiences as those we have just mentioned may 
be obviated. Wecan hardly say that they do, but the fault, 
if such it be, lies not really with Mr. Krehbiel, but with 
the constitution of human nature. 


No more in respect of music than in respect of any other 
art can we expect that genuine appreciation, and the know- 
ledge on which it is based, are to be acquired without genuine 
and often-repeated effort. Mr. Krehbiel has not a royal road 
to show us to the intelligent enjoyment of music, and there- 
fore we may confess to having experienced a certain amount 
of disappointment on reading his book; but that was really 
because the hopes excited by its seductive title, and perbaps 
by some of its earlier phrases, were unreasonable. Mr. 
Krehbiel, it is true, does not show us a royal road; but he 
does give reason for believing that by the patient pursuit 
of a perfectly practicable path we may arrive at a very 
considerably higher level with regard to the appreciation 
and true enjoyment of music than that at present occupied 
by a large number of concert-goers. He makes us feel that it 
is worth while not to give up the hope of becoming more in- 
telligent listeners because we have often lost our places in an 
analytical programme or in the score of a piece that was being 
performed, but that, on the contrary, we must stick to it, as, 
if we are young, we should hope to stick ourselves, or, if we 
are middle-aged or elderly, should wish our sons to stick to 
the efforts necessary for becoming passable swimmers, riders, 
or shots. Farther, he not only encourages us to believe that 
by frequent going to good concerts, and steady, not fitful, 
ase of the aids there available, we may acquire some real 
insight into the mind and purpose of the composer as, 
so to say, an art designer, but also affords useful sug- 
gestions as to other lines of quite practicable observa- 
tion and study by following which we may obtain results 
that will materially contribute towards our understanding 
the aims, the difficulties, and the achievements of the writers 
and the performers of good music. Thus Mr. Krehbiel 
describes the composition of the modern orchestra, indicates, 
with illustrations in several cases, the construction of the 
principal instruments and the general character of the effects 


they are able to produce, and sketches the functions of the 
conductor. All this leads the way to a chapter with the title 
“At an Orchestral Concert,” in which the general structure 
of symphonies is analysed in an interesting and instructive 
fashion, and useful remarks are also offered on other musical 
forms both more modern and more ancient. Again, in the 
chapter headed “ At a Pianoforte Recital” it is pointed out 
that “the factors which present themselves for con- 
sideration” in that connection—* mechanical, intellectual, 
and emotional—can be most intelligently and profitably 
studied along with the development of the instrument and 
its music.” And Mr. Krehbiel goes on to show how the 
character of the music now performed on the pianoforte 
and composed at various dates is related to the condi- 
tions of the instruments at the disposal of the respective 
writers. In his chapter on “Opera,” though interesting, Mr. 
Krehbiel tends to be discursive and anecdotic. Taking his 
book as a whole, however, and judging it from the point of 
view of those for whom it is written, we think it deserves a 
cordial welcome, both for the encouragement it gives as to the 
possibilities of the development of intelligent appreciation 
among ordinary music-lovers, and for the aids which it sup- 
plies towards such development. If the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before is a public bene- 
factor, so certainly must he be reckoned who, as we think 
may well be the case with Mr. Krehbiel, succeeds in stimu- 
lating the growth of capacities among his fellow-creatures for 
one of the highest forms of human enjoyment. 

One word more may be offered to our brethren of the 
musically unlearned. Mr. Krehbiel’s book contains some 
very just observations on the functions of the newspaper 
critic in regard to musicians on the one side and the public 
on the other. But if the unlearned wish, as they well may, 
to qualify themselves in some humble measure to form inde- 
pendent judgments of the music they hear, they will proceed 
from the work we have noticed to such books as Mr. W. H. 
Hadow’s admirable Studies in Modern Music. Therein they 
will find luminous and helpful discussions of the principles 
of musical criticism and the outlines of musical form, and 
they will be cheered by the author’s opinion, coinciding with 
that of Mr. Krehbiel, that while “in Music it is essentially 
true that ‘admiration grows as knowledge grows, it is equally 
trae that knowledge itself lies open to the attainment of all 
honest endeavour.” 





THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN PRINTER.* 
ALTHOUGH the subject of Mr. Scudder’s “ Biographical Out- 
line” was latterly the head of one of the greatest American 
publishing firms, he was essentially a printer. By printing 
he began at thirteen to earn his living, serving a six years’ 
apprenticeship. By printing he chiefly maintained himself as 
a student whilst at the University of Vermont at Burlington. 
Upon printing, when he had taken his degree, after a short 
engagement as teacher, then as proof-reader, he fell back 
within two years, taking a share in one of the best Boston 
printing offices. But he was no mere mechanic. Mr. Scudder 
says of him :-— 

“T have often heard him set a high value on the disciplinary 
collegiate training of his day, which supposed hard intellectual 
labour for four years. Certainly in his case the effect of this 
training upon bis success as a printer and captain of industry was 
very great. He was not especially dexterous as a mechanic. 
What he did have, the gift especially of his college training, was 
the power, so much more substantial than mere empiricism, to 
make his experiments in his head,—to see what he wished to 
accomplish, and what means, mechanical or other, were needed 
to produce the desired result. This power was unquestionably 
confirmed by many years of experience, so that his knowledge 
of what went to the making of a good book—paper, ink, art of type, 
presswork ” [does authorship count for nothing ina good book, Mr. 
Scudder ?]—“ was unhesitating, but it was a power which sprang 
rather from the logical faculty behind the eye than from the eye 
and touch. Another element of success in his vocation which he 
brought with him from college was also a native gift enhanced 
in value by collegiate training, the gift of good taste...... It 
was an unfailing source of pleasure to him to examine the work 
of the great Italian printers, whose masters were in turn the 
artists of the illuminated missals of the days before printing, 
and he never wearied of inculcating those fundamental principles 
of good proportion and simplicity which may be traced in all the 
acceptable work from Aldus down.” 


He soon got into relations with two great publishing offices 
—one of them that of Ticknor and Fields—with which he 





* Henry Oscar Houghton: w Biographical Outline. By Horace E. Scudder. 
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before long “took the position of an adviser in mechanical 
matters.’ His taste in this respect seems to have been 
conservative; he “early and always protested against the 
use of sizes of paper except the old accepted dimensions,” 
and his aim was “to make his type so clear, simple, and 
orderly that it should do its plain work of expressing 
language with the least ostentation.” A few years later (1864) 
he himself entered with a partner upon the publishing busi- 
ness, keeping, however, “the firm of ‘H. O. Houghton and 
Co.,’ printers, distinct from that of ‘Hurd and Houghton,’ 
publishers.” Later on the publishing firm formed a com- 
bination with James R. Osgood and Co., who had succeeded 
Ticknor and Fields. It need hardly be said that the firm 
(now, and for years past, ‘‘ Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.”) are 
the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, one of the oldest 
American periodicals, of which the seventy-ninth half-yearly 
volume began with the year. 


In the character of the man, as depicted by Mr. Scudder, 
there seems to have been a curious combination of narrow- 
ness and breadth, self-will and high purpose. He had been 
a Protectionist when at College, and he was confirmed in 
his Protectionism by a stay in London, and “ by the evidence 
which he saw of the almost hopeless prospect of the English 
workman as compared with his American fellow.” He never 
seems to have asked himself whether, under a system of Pro- 
tection stricter probably than the American, the prospect of 
a Russian workman were not far more hopeless than that of 
an English one, nor whether the better prospect of the 
American workman (if it be any better at the present day 
than that of the English) were not owing largely to the fact 
that behind all American tariffs lies Free-trade for all its 
products over half a continent, covering a space equal to more 
than three-quarters of all Europe. He never forgot an error, 
and never allowed the culprit to forget it. Few who failed in 
his service “escaped being hauled over the coals,—the coals 
were rarely allowed to burn into dead ashes; they were fed 
by many occasions, and the hauling was performed with an 
energy which kept the hand well in practice.” Yet “he 
strained every nerve in dull times to find work with which to 
help his men along even thongh..... at prices which 
yielded him little or no profit.” He was kept back, it would 
seem, finally by his wife, from changing his partnership into a 
corporation, providing a pecuniary interest for all engaged 
in the business. But he instituted a savings department 
in which any person employed could deposit savings and 
receive a good interest, and a limited dividend on every 
hundred dollars deposited. And ke established a weekly 
council, “ to which he gave the name, half in jest, half to con- 
ceal its importance, of ‘the Pow-wow,’” composed of the 
partners and heads of department or persons charged with 
special functions, at which the various enterprises of the 
house were discussed, especially new books recommended for 
publication, and action was taken. Although in the early 
years he doubted the worth of the experiment, it became so 
fixed an institution that, as Mr. Scudder tells us, “Mr. 
Houghton died on Saturday. The Tuesday following was a 
holiday in the city ; on the Tuesday after that ‘the Pow-wow’ 
met as usual, and proceeded at once with the business of the 
week.” 

Mr. Houghton did not largely take part in public affairs, 
except when a tariff Bill was before Congress, and in connec- 
tion with the movement for international copyright. He 
served on the Cambridge School Committee, on the Common 
Council and Board of Aldermen, and was elected Mayor for 
1872, but displaced the following year in favour of “one of 
the city officers, whose discharge for insubordination he had 
forced.” He was on more than one commission, took part in 
the management of a bank, and was a trustee of Cambridge 
University, and chairman of the standing committee of the 
School of Law. Largely influenced by his wife, he took an 
active part in the organisation and practical working of the 
Indian Rights Association. But Mrs. Houghton, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, died in 1891, and he survived her for 
only four years and a few months. 


The eight portraits inserted in the volume show a remark- 
able development, from the strong-willed, hard-featured, 
almost typical Yankee of his youth, with something of a 
Carlylesque self-assertion about the mouth, to the shrewd, 
kindly, and by no means ill-favoured old gentleman who faces 
the title-page. It is to be regretted that more of his letters 











could not have been given, as a couple of these to yo 
people, belonging to his latest years, are singularly charming, 
His doubts as to whether he should send the Sphinx ag g 
present to a young lady friend, amongst other reasons, 
because “she has got a battered nose, which indicates that 
she may have been on a drunken spree in her early life,” are 
very comical. 

From the autumn of 1894 his health began to fail him, ang 
he went South for the winter. On his return he was strong 
enough, “in a voice that was never firmer or clearer,” to take 
part in the celebration of his partner, Mr. Mifflin’s, fiftieth 
birthday. His last effort,on August 23rd of that year, wag 
to be present at the celebration of his (only) grandchild’s 
first birthday anniversary. Two days later (August 25th, 
1895) he died, aged a little over seventy-two. 

Certainly a ‘‘ master-craftsman,”’—a type which one would 
hardly expect to see evolved amid New World surroundings, 
Nor has Houghton’s work died with him, for Mr. Scudder’s 
volume is a perfect model of good taste in binding and 
printing. “ What a beautiful book! One is almost afraid to 
touch it,” was the observation of one who took it up from the 
writer’s table. Of Mr. Scudder’s own work it is sufficient to 
say that the volume is no unworthy successor to his charming 
book on Childhood in Literature and Art, reviewed a few years 
back in these columns. Written with all the frankness of a 
sincere affection, it brings out for us under its various aspects 
a remarkable character, several-sided if not many-sided, 
somewhat narrow, but eminently genuine. 





A SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE* 


Coienet’s “Narrative,” dealing as it does with the most 
stirring and eventful period of the century, and being written 
with the realism of a Defoe and the gaiety of a troubadour, is 
highly entertaining and makes most excellent reading. He 
survived so many dangers and met with so many adventures 
that the critical and the sceptical may be excused for doubt- 
ing whether he ever flourished elsewhere than in a romancer’s 
brain. Yet of the main facts there can be no question. The 
editor vouches for Coignet’s objective existence, his auto- 
graph manuscript is extant, and the appendix contains an 
officially verified statement of his services, from which it 
appears that he went through sixteen campaigns, served in 
Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Poland, Russia, Germany, Saxony, 
and Belgium, and that his first battle was Montebello, his last 
Waterloo. A soldier with a record so rare may be pardoned 
for occasionally drawing the long-bow and sounding his own 
trumpet; and his most wonderful stories are less wonderful 
than the bare truth, that he campaigned all over the Continent 
for fifteen years without being seriously wounded or sick. 
save once, when he was poisoned by an enemy. 

Moreover, in such memoirs as Coignet’s we do not expect to 
find the precision of history. Yet we find something equally 
valuable. They show us to the life what like of men were 
the veterans of the Old Guard, with what care they were 
selected, with what thoroughness disciplined, and with what 
devotion they fought for the master who, despite his fine 
phrases, regarded them as mere counters in the great game of 
war. Coignet was too unsophisticated to invent, and even in 
his exaggerations there is verisimilitude, for he was a typical 
vieux moustache, imbued with the characteristic virtues and 
failings of the class to which he belonged. And he was 
probably quite as veracious and no more vainglorious than 
Marbot, Thiebault, and other Generals of the First Empire with 
whose reminiscences we have lately been favoured. To these 
Coignet’s are complementary ; they describe the career of an 
unlettered soldier, who, though able to tell a story, knew not 
how to give a detailed account of the operations of an army, 
and served thirteen years as private and under-oflicer before 
he received a commission. He gives us, too, what we do not 
get from his superiors in rank,—incidents of the bivouac, the 
battlefield, and the march, the feelings and exploits of the 
men who did the actual fighting and bore the heat and the 
burden of the day. It is a picturesque narrative, full of ad- 
venture and excitement, told with unflagging spirit, and often 
with much unconscious humour. 

In early life Coignet was by turn shepherd, waggoner, and 
stable-boy. In 1799, when he had turned twenty-three, he 
became an involuntary soldier. After refusing an offer from 


* The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850, Edited 
from the Original Manuscript by Lorédan Larchey, and translated from the 
French by Mrs. M. Carey. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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his master to procure him a substitute, from which it is to be 
presumed that he had a liking, as he had certainly an apti- 
tude, for the career of arms, he was put into a grenadier 
company and sent to Fontainebleau to be drilled. On Decadi 
(vice Sunday, abolished) the men went tochurch and chanted 
«“ La Victoire,” after which the officers flourished their sabres, 
and the men cried “ Vive la République!” Every evening 
they gathered round the liberty-tree and sang “ Les Aristo- 
crates & la lanterne.” All of which Coignet found “very 
entertaining.” But by this time the revolutionary madness 
was past; thongh aristocrats were denounced, nobody was 
hanged, and when Bonaparte returned from Egypt and 
became ruler of France he provided sterner work for the 
conscripts than chanting in churches and serenading trees. 
Coignet’s battalion was incorporated in the 96th half- 
brigade of the Line, “composed of old and _ expe- 
rienced officers, who were very strict,” with whom he 
marched through France to Switzerland, crossed the St. 
Bernard, and made the campaign of Marengo. At Monte- 
bello as he loaded his musket he made the sign of the 
cross with his cartridge. This “brought him luck,” and was 
followed by feats that render Coignet worthy to rank with 
Charlemagne’s Paladins and Dumas’s Three Musketeers. No 
sooner did the enemy open fire than he charged a cannon 
single-handed, fell on the gunners, and bayoneted all five of 
them. Whereupon his Captain embraced him. Shortly 
afterwards he shot a Hungarian who was taking aim at the 
Captain, and was rewarded with a second embrace. Then 
they both hastened to the help of the sergeant, who was sur- 
rounded by three grenadiers, of whom Coignet slew two and 
the Captain one. To kill eight foemen in one day with his 
ywn hand is not a bad start for a young soldier, and we learn 
without surprise that at the close of the day he was pre- 
sented to the First Consul, who pinched his ear, and inquired 
bow long he had been in the service, ordered General 
Berthier to put him down fcr a “gun of honour,” and pro- 
mised that Coignet should “one day be one of his 
Guards,” a promise which was made good four years 
later, when he became a grenadier of the Guard and 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour from the First 
Consul’s own hand. His description of the ceremony, which 
took place in the dome of the Invalides, has some highly 
characteristic touches. The Consul’s horse was covered 
with gold, his saddle with diamonds, his stirrups were of 
solid gold. When Coignet “descended from the throne” he 
was embraced by his Colonel and his Captain, while a crowd 
pressed eagerly round him to see his cross, the first bestowed 
on a private, and “some beautiful women who could get 
near enough to me to touch my cross asked permission to 
embrace me,”—a permission which no doubt the hero 
graciously granted. Other honours were in store for him. 
The sentry at the barracks presented arms to him, and ex- 
plained that he had been ordered to present arms to all who 
were decorated with the cross of the Legion; and his 
Lieutenant invited him to spend the evening at the Café 
Borel in the Palais Royal, where they had coffee, and 
“punch flowed freely.” But it is satisfactory to know that 
theyreturned to the barracks quite sober. “ How delightful that 
evening had been to me! I had never known anything like 
it before!” exclaims Coignet, who was as naif as he was vain 
and brave. 


Shortly afterwards he got leave of absence and made a visit 
to his native village. On his way thither a brigadier of 
gendarmes asked for his passport. “ Look at my cross and my 
uniform; they are my passport,” answered Coignet proudly, 
on which the gendarme was “ completely dumbfounded.” The 
next morning he went to Mass and sat next to the Mayor, and 
at the close of the service “ everybody came to the side of the 
choir to see the fine soldier and his decorations.” Coignet 
gives a lively and more or less accurate account of the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz, but his exaggerations are too palpable to 
deceive. Nobody, for instance, would take aw pied de la lettre 
the statement that the men were required to march eighteen 
or twenty leagues a day, and that on one occasion the 
grenadiers of the Guard, being in a hurry, took strides a 
fathom long, passing two soldiers of the line at each step. 


After Austerlitz came Jena, and after Jena that terrible 
Polish campaign in which the army suffered so much that old 
soldiers blew out their brains in despair. The peasants buried 
their belongings and deserted their villages. “They are a 





people destitute of human feeling; they are willing that men 
should starve at their doors,” observes Coignet indignantly; 
so different from the Germans, “ who are always resigned, and 
never desert their homes.” In July, 1807, he was made 
corporal, on condition that he should learn to read and write. 
The difficulties he encountered in this formidable task make 
one of the most amusing episodes of the book, yet he protests 
that after two months’ practice he wrote very well, a boast, 
however, which is not quite justified by the specimen of 
Coignet’s autograph manuscript given in the appendix, 
Shortly before the battle of Essling he was made sergeant, 
and he gives a vivid description of his experiences in that 
memorable action, as witness the following extract :— 

“There were no gunners left to work our two pieces. General 

Dorsenne had them replaced by twelve grenadiers, and bestowed 
the cross on them. But all these brave fellows perished beside 
their guns. No more horses, no more artillerymen, no more 
shells. The carriages were broken tc pieces, and the limbers 
scattered over the ground like logs of wood. It was impossible 
to make any more use of them; a shell burst and fell near our 
good General, covering him with dirt, but he rose up like the 
good soldier he was, saying, ‘Your General is not hurt. You 
may depend on him: he will know how to die at his post.? He 
had no horse any more. Two had been killed under him...... 
The awful thunder continued. A cannon-ball cut down a file of 
soldiers next to me. Something struck me on the arm, and I 
dropped my gun. I thought my arm was struck off. I had no 
feeling in it. I looked, and saw a bit of flesh sticking to my 
wrist. I thought I had broken my arm, but I had not; it wasa 
piece of the flesh of one of my brave comrades, which had dashed 
against me with such violence that it adhered tomy arm. The 
Lieutenant came up to me, took hold of my arm, shook it, and the 
piece of flesh fell off. I saw the cloth of my coat. He shook my 
arm and said to me, ‘It is only stunned.’ Imagine my joy when 
I found I could move my fingers! The Commander said to me, 
‘ Leave your gun, take your sabre. —‘I have none; the cannon- 
ball cut off the hilt.’ I took my gun in my left hand.” 
Coignet’s account of the campaign of 1812 and the retreat 
from Moscow is one of the most realistic we bave read, 
probably because he tells us only what he saw, with the direct- 
ness and simplicity which make his story so effective. While 
they were on the march twenty-four non-commissioned officers 
were selected for promotion and paraded before the Emperor. 
Among them was Coignet, who, however, as he had informed 
his Major, preferred being a sergeant in the Guard to becoming 
a Lieutenant in the Line. ‘ What, you don’t wish to go into 
the Line,” said the Emperor. “ Well, I will appoint you to my 
minor staff.” 

“ How glad I was to remain near the Emperor! I did not 
suspect that I was leaving paradise for hell; but I learnt it 
in time,” is Coignet’s suggestive comment on his promotion. 
After the passage of the Beresina, Napoleon sent him with 
bogus despatches, got up to mislead the enemy, in circum- 
stances which rendered his capture by the Cossacks almost 
certain. The despatches were captured, but Coignet contrived 
to escape with a whole skin and returned to headquarters, 
greatlyto the Emperor’s surprise. This incident (which has been 
utilised by Mr. Conan Doyle in his Exploits of Brigadier Gerard) 
does not, however, seem to have abated Coignet’s devotion to 
the Emperor, whom, after his first abdication, he wanted to 
follow to Elba and did follow to Waterloo, where his active 
military life ended, for in October, 1815, he was “ retired to 
his home, and having only a pension of some seventy francs 
a month, married a wife with a small fortune, bought a bit of 
land, and set up a shop.” It is pleasant to know that the 
business prospered, and the wife made him happy, and that the 
old soldier lived to a good old age. He wrote and dictated 
his “ Narrative” when he was past seventy. We are indebted 
to him for a stirring story, “stranger than fiction,” and he 
deserves our admiration as well for the bravery which he 
showed on the battlefield as for the courage and cheerfulness 
with which he always met adverse fortune, whether in peace 


or war. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE July number of the Contemporary is hardly of the first 
interest; but it contains one article, signed “ Quesitor,” and 
supposed to have been inspired by Mr. Labouchere, which has 
attracted a great amount of public attention. Itis, in the main, 
an allegation that the South African Committee dropped its 
inquiry because it was coming upon the trace of inconvenient 
facts. One of these is that Mr. Chamberlain, after all, was 
“in” the Raid, that is, was cognisant of the intention to 
invade the Transvaal, and the other is that Sir William 
Harcourt dropped his endeavours for full inquiry because the 
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Front Bench had made him somecommunication. The latter 
statement has been officially denied, and the former seems to 
rest, as far as any fresh evidence is concerned, upon some 
report of a conversation between Mr. Rhodes and a Conserva- 
tive Member :—‘“ A Conservative of the highest honour and 
standing, whose word no one would dream of disputing, was 
travelling at the Cape and saw Mr. Rhodes. They discussed 
the matter freely, and Mr. Rhodes told him plainly that 
Chamberlain was in it up to the hilt. On that authority, the 
Member saw Lord Salisbury and was ultimately confronted with 
the Colonial Secretary. ‘ Who told you I was in it P’ said the 
Minister. ‘Rhodes himself,’ said the critic. We omit the reply.” 
There will be much talk, of course, in Parliament about that 
statement, and to have published an article which creates talk 
in Parliament is, of course, a triumph for a magazine, but we 
are not sure that the editor should have published the tale 
without the reporter’s name. We do not believe the allega- 
tion against Mr. Chamberlain; but we think it quite possible 
that Mr. Rhodes, relying on intermediaries, may have been 
deceived as to the views of the Colonial Office. The whole 
paper, which is well worth reading, leaves on our mind an 
impression that there is some secret which the Government, 
probably for political reasons, is anxious to conceal, but 
that the secret is not Mr. Chamberlain’s complicity in 
the Raid. What shonld Sir William Harcourt want to 
screen his political rival for? Dr. E. J. Dillon's 
paper on “The Fate of Greece” is interesting, but one 
would like to know whence some of the facts are 
derived. They do not all fit together. Dr. Dillon, though 
strongly on the Greek side, evidently thinks the war 
was madness, the Government being fully aware that neither 
Army nor Navy was ready for a campaign. Both had 
been used to secure victory at the elections. Dr. Dillon 
exonerates the Greeks fully from any charge of pecuniary 
corruption, but is evidently inclined to believe that the Court 
ased its patronage most unscrapulously, and incessantly inter- 
fered with the administration of justice. He believes in M. 
Ralli as a strong, independent, and sagacious Minister, but 
describes him as too impetuous and unable to be as reticent 
asthe timesdemand. M. Ralli believes entirely in the people, 
and has a definite programme, which he has not yet re- 
vealed. Unfortunately the Court will remain nearly abso- 
lute without the responsibilities of absolutism, the mass of 
the people having an immovable prejudice against any 
extension of the prerogative. Dr. Dillon’s paper leaves on 
the reader’s mind a sense of hopelessness, but of course he 
may be unconsciously exaggerating, and indeed he intimates 
himself that the King may be better than some of his actions 
make him appear to be, and that “the dynasty has done 
much for the country.” If it has spoiled the Army, ruined 
the Navy, and demoralised the Courts of Justice, its effect on 
the destinies of the country can hardly have been beneficial. 
—tThere is a good essay on the position in Austria, by 
“ Austriacus,” the gist of which is that the race quarrel in the 
Cisleithan territory grows worse than ever, and may on 
the death of the present Emperor lead to a break-up. It 
may, of course, but Austria has survived worse situations, and 
we cannot see where, if the break-up occurs, the scattered 
fragments are to go to. “Austriacus” believes that the 
Emperor was deeply wounded by the Secret Treaty with 
Russia, contracted behind the back of the Triple Alliance, 
and that he has consequently drawn closer to Russia. 





The most serious article in the Fortnightly Review is by 
Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, a most competent witness, who 
declares that of the sixty-four battalions at home supposed to 
be ready for foreign service, not one could be so employed 
without drafting into each battalion five hundred men from 
the Reserves, or, in other words, sendiug out an army in 
which in every regiment officers and men were ignorant of 
each other:—“ The 64 battalions, therefore, which are supposed 
to be the force from which an army, if required for the 
Eastern Question, should be supplied, consist in great part of 
immature and weak youths of a physical standard so low as 
to be brought down to 5 feet 3} inches in height and 32 
inches round the chest; and it is on record that the first 
military authorities in the country, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Wolseley, now Commander-in-Chief, and Sir Redvers 
Buller, the Adjutant-General, had placed it officially on 
record that there is not at this moment one single battalion 
at home that is in a condition to take the field.” The cause 





of this state of affairs, to put it briefly, is that every battalion 
has to send its best men annually to regiments serving abroad, 
and that the regulations under which the drainage would be 
re-supplied are never observed. Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
would remedy the evil by adding ten thousand men to 
the Army, or by raising a depdt battalion of eight hundred 
men for every regiment which has both its battalions abroad, 
thus preventing the evisceration of the regular battalions, 
He adds some further suggestions too technical for our 
columns; and after some statements about the Artillery, 
which prove that all our fears are justified, and that the 
home batteries are not up to half their proper strength, he 
makes the broad suggestion that the Militia Reserve, now 
thirty thousand men, should be doubled in number. These 
men are bound to enter the ranks of the Army whenever 
required for service abroad, and their work is so popular that 
there are never any deficiencies. Other Reserves can also 
be found and the whole paper is well worth study, for it 
shows that it is possible, at a comparatively trifling expense. 
above a million, to double the effective force of the regular 
Army.——Mr. Leslie Stephen sends a very powerful paper on 
“Pascal,” in which he sums up Pascal’s theory as a belief 
that man is entirely corrupt, except so far as he receives 
grace from God, which is, of course, the old orthodox theory: 
“¢ Tthink, therefore 1 am,’ says Descartes ; ‘Itremble, therefore 
God is,’ says Pascal.” The whole paper is an admirable piece 
of writing, deformed in one or two passages by a rhetoric. 
unusual with Mr. Leslie Stephen. Surely this is rhetoric :— 
“Was Pascal, then, a sceptic ora sincere believer ? The answer 
is surely obvious. He was a sincere, a humble, and even an 
abject believer precisely because he was a thorough-going 
sceptic.” What is the value of an epigram like that, which 
when explained may be perfectly true, but unexplained is 
pure nonsense, as much so as saying that the white man is 
black? We remonstrate only because we think it is not for a 
master of style like Mr. Stephen to call attention to his argu- 
ment by assertions which seem to contradict reason. He 
might leave them to the new humourists.—— We read Captain 
Gambier’s paper on “the European Concert” with interest, but 
somehow he is too fierce, too cock-sure of everything in the 
world, to inspire us with full confidence. The following, for 
instance, is a very grave statement :— 

“ Before the actual outbreak of hostilities between Turkey and 
Greece overtures were made to Lord Salisbury, semi-officially, by 
Russia, which by the light of accomplished facts it is clear would 
have not only averted the war between the Greeks and Turks 
but would have practically solved the Cretan question....... 
And the plan proposed was very simple; namely, that England 
and Russia, the two Powers able to enforce their will, were to notify 
to Turkey and Greece that they would not be permitted to declare 
war or begin hostilities. To enforce this the British fieet was to 
go to Salonica; a Russian and British fleet were to threaten the 
Pirzus and Patras with an effective blockade; a strict blockade 
as regards troops and matériel of war was to be enforced on Crete 
until Greece had settled the terms of purchase of the island from. 
Turkey,—which has all along been one of the most obvious solu- 
tions. The details of this scheme comprised an international 
guarantee for the loan to Greece for this sum (which was at one- 
time placed as low as £500,000), and the revenues of Crete were: 
to be administered by a mixed Commission.” 


This scheme, which nearly frightened the Sultan into a fit, was. 


partly accepted by Lord Salisbury, who even received the 


adhesion of France, but was then abandoned at the instance: 


of the Queen, who did not want a war at her great age. 
The story is interesting; but, then, would Lord Salisbury 
admit that Captain Gambier’s version of it is correct? If 
not, much of the interest of Captain Gambier’s writing dis- 
appears, for he is not the fully informed person which he 
undoubtedly thinks himself to be-——The sketch by Mrs. 
Sutcliffe of ‘The Princes of Orleans” is far too snippety, 
and leaves on the mind little impression, except that they 
were very numerous, that among them were able and accom- 
plished men, and that they were all more or less unlucky.—— 
There is a painful lecture by M. Paul Bourget on Gustave 
Flaubert, which brings out with great force the secret of 
that great writer’s life. He was an epileptic, almost driven 
mad by fear of the recurrence of the attacks. When the first 
fits occurred he read up all the books his father, a skilled 
physician, had collected on the disease, and thenceforward 
“he lived in constant apprehension of an ever-imminend 
attack, and all his habits of life, from the slightest to the 
most essential, were made subservient to that one agonising 
fear. He took an aversion to walking, because it exposed 








him to be seized with the dreaded fit in the middle of the 
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etreet. When he left his house at all, it was only to take a 
short drive, and it frequently occurred that he remained 
indoors for months at a time, as though he experienced no 
gense of safety beyond the shelter of the walls of his room. 
Wishing to conceal an infirmity of which he felt ashamed, he 
restricted himself more and more to the narrow circle of 
domestic intercourse. He denied himeelf all thought of ever 
having a home of his own, thinking, no doubt, that he had no 
right to marry, to found a family, to beget children to whom 
there was every chance of his transmitting so relentlessly 
hereditary a disease.” Flaubert became, says M. Bourget, 
artist and nothing else, anxious, first of all, that in any book 
he produced there should be no trace of his own personality. 
One does not get out of oneself even with infinite pains. 


The Nineteenth Century contains Sir John Willoughby’s 
narrative of the facts of the Jameson Raid,—“ Expedition ” 
is the word employed in the title. The story, written in Pre- 
toria Gaol, does not add much to our enlightenment. Sir John 
Willoughby’s force walked into a trap, walked out again, and 
had got well on their way to Johannesburg. They heard firing on 
their flank, however, thought that their allies from the city 
had come out to meet them, and were engaged with the Boers, 
and accordingly rode back, and away from Johannesburg, to 
help their friends, as they imagined. In reality the firing was 
caused by the Boers welcoming the arrival of fresh troops. This 
counter-marching, however, brought the Jameson troops 
back into the trap, and made the destruction of the force 
inevitable. As our readers know, we do not admire raiders, 
especially when they surrender, but we confess to being not 
unfavourably impressed by Sir John Willoughby’s narrative, 
It is plain and straightforward, and makes no attempt to 
disguise the facts of the fiasco——In “Recent Science” 
Prince Kropotkin says some very alarming things—enforced 
by quotations from a speech by Lord Lister—in regard to the 
Bombay Plague. He seems to think that nothing can pre- 
vent its overland march into Europe vid the North-Western 
Frontier of India and Asiatic Russia. Fortunately, however, 
the doctors seem to have found a real cure in the serum 
treatment. Prince Kropotkin also asserts that the serum 
treatment has been proved to be a remedy for snake-bite. 
His evidence on this point is most curious, and deserves 
quotation :— 

“Last year, in January, a lot of living cobras (Naja tripudians) 
—all hungry, of course, which renders their bites still worse— 
was received at Saigon, and the box was opened in the laboratory. 
One of the young aids was bitten by one of these terrible snakes 
in the hand. The hand and the forearm were at once paralysed, 
and serum could be injected only one hour after the bite; never- 
theless, the young man, after passing a very bad evening, recovered 
during the night. Two days later he resumed his work in the 
laboratory. In India, at Nowgong, Captain Jay Gould saved a 
Soldier of the 5th Cavalry regiment who had been bitten by a krait 
(Bungarus ceruleus), which was killed on the spot. The Captain 
at once made a ligature to prevent the poison from spreading, 
and rode full speed to obtain a serum. The injection was 
made, and the soldier was saved. Another soldier, in Guinea, 
owes his life to the same treatment. He was bitten by a black 
Naja, which he killed himself, and was in a very bad condition 
when Dr. Maclaud injected the serum; he recovered in a couple 
of days, A third soldier was cured in the same way by Dr. 
Gries in Martinique. He and his comrade had caught a Bothrops 
lanceolatus, and they were going to put its neck into a split 
stick, when one of the two comrades was bitten by the snake. 
The most striking cure was made at Cairo, in October last. A 

girl, thirteen years old, was bitten in the forearm by a snake at 
Gizeh while she was picking cotton. It was then between three 
and four in the afternoon, and only at seven she was brought to 
the hospital in a desperate condition. When the doctors— 
Professors Keatinge and Dr. Ruffer—examined her, at half-past 
seven, she was in a state of full collapse. The pulse was hardly 
felt at all, the pupils of the eyes showed no reaction to light. 
Twenty cubic centimetres of serum were injected under the skin 
in the abdominal region. At eleven an amelioration in the state 
of the poor girl became evident, and another ten cubic centi- 
metres of serum were injected. All next day the girl remained 
drowsy, but recovery set in, and she was saved.” 

——Sir Wemyss Reid’s ‘‘Some Reminiscences of English 
Journalism” is a very agreeable and interesting paper. 
He is disgusted with the vanity of the modern newspaper and 
its leaders. ‘* No priesthood was ever more arrogant than the 
priesthood of the Press.” The leading articles are not now 
careful essays, but are more like speeches in their looseness 
and haziness of expression and thought. The descriptive 
writer, in the old sense, has also ceased to exist. The reporter 
does not now give a picture of the scene he is sent to write 
about, but fills his columns too often with “ foolish, purpose- 
less egotism. He tells you of his disagreement with his land- 





lady in the morning on the subject of the blacking of his 
boots, of his conversation with the crossing-sweeper or 
omnibus conductor whom he encountered by the way. He 
introduces you to his friends, real or imaginary, and invites 
you to join them in the various adventures through which 
they pass in attending the royal procession or the race for 
the Derby.” We entirely agree. Unless there is a reaction in 
favour of stronger and sounder work in all the departments 
of the ordinary newspaper, our journals will become nothing 
but collections of bumptious snippets—In “Genius and 
Stature” Mr. Havelock Ellis comes to the sage conclusion 
that men of genius are both tall and short, though oftener 
tall, but that there is “a considerable deficiency of the middle- 
sized among men of genius.” This conclusion is enforced by 
tables of statistics and solemn comments. 


The National Review is full of silver this month. In the 
“Episodes,” which remain the best monthly chronicle of 
events published in London, the editor declares his belief 
that “very important developments are at hand” in regard 
to “the settlement of the great monetary question.” The 
Special Commission sent by President McKinley, and charged, 
if possible, to bring about an international agreement in 
regard to silver, was, says Mr. Maxse, very well received by 
the French Government. M. Méline, speaking at the 
Bimetallic Banquet, took up a very firm position indeed, 
and, according to Mr. Maxse, his convictions in regard to 
silver are warmly shared by his whole Cabinet. These are 
his words :— 

“The monetary problem is not a purely domestic problem. Its 
solution does not depend on us alone. That is easily understood, 
for you ean only establish a fixed international ratio by inter- 
national accord. The question can only be settled by common 
agreement among the great nations who control the commerce 
of the world; above all, it depends on the attitude of her whu 
may be regarded as the money-market of the world. The Govern- 
ments are not hostile to a rapprochement, nor do they decline dis- 
cussion; public opinion among the peoples has won over the 
Governments, and their attitude is no longer what it was a few 
years ago...... To-day the situation is radically changed. 
The Government of a great nation takes the initiative by making 
a decisive overture towards the Great Powers of Europe. It sends 
us as Ambassadors the statesmen most likely to assure the 
success of their cause ; for they combine with incontestable com- 
petence and great authority a very precise idea of the difficulties 
to be encountered in such negotiations. They did everything to 
obviate these difficulties before coming here, and our special 
thanks are due to Senator Wolcott for the conciliatory dis- 
position he showed on his former visit. I am convinced that our 
gratitude will be augmented during his stay among us. Our con- 
currence will not be wanting for the triumph of the great cause 
which we are ready to join him in defending.” 

This certainly looks as if France were prepared to adopt 
the demands of the moderate bimetallists. Mr. Maxse 
argues that England is, after all, not so hostile as 
she appears to be. Did not Sir Michael Hicks ~- Beach, 
“the one monometallist in the Cabinet,” declare that 
though we could not give up the gold standard of the 
United Kingdom, we should not take up a merely negative 
attitude P—“ We cannot, therefore, alter the Gold Standard 
of the United Kingdom; but with that reservation, we 
are prepared, in the words of the Resolution, to do all in our 
power to secure by international agreement a stable monetary 
par of exchange between gold and silver.” These facts make 
Mr. Maxse believe that we are on the eve of some great 
development. We shall see. That the British Government 
would not object to go into a Conference in which they would 
not be asked to alter their gold standard, but merely be urged 
to help do something for silver, seems probable enough. Bat 
would the foreign Powers be content with this? Mr. Maxse, 
we gather, thinks they would.——Thongh the July National 
Review is so full of currency, there is space for an excellent 
article by Mr. Bernard Holland on the present position of the 
Anglican Church. Mr. Holland evidently believes that the 
mass of the Anglo-Saxon people “ will find their best home in 
the spiritual climate of the Anglican Communion, sober and 
temperate, as the natural climate of our cloudy island; far 
from the Arctic desolation; far also from the enchanted 
regions of the sun.”———-Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s article on 
“The New Nelson ” is as good as is all his work in the region 
of military and naval criticism.——The “ Colonial Chronicle” 
is fall of important matter. Mr. Maxse has drawn up an 
amusing examination paper, termed “‘ exceedingly elementary,” 
in regard to things Colonial. He wants to know how many 
London editors could tackle it. We should like to ask another 
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question. How many Cabinet Ministers, past and present, 
could even get “—y” on it? We think we know of several 
who would be floored before they reached the third question. 


We would recommend to all who read Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite’s tale of an Indian famine, 
“Thakur Pertab Singh.” They will know better what famine 
means in an Indian village, and, indeed, what Indian village 
life is like, than if they waded through many Blue-books.—— 
There is an admirable account, too, one of those quite peculiar 
to Blackwood, of the Spanish province of Galicia, “the 
Switzerland of Spain,” with its “mountain passes, dusky 
ravines, gorgeous torrents flailing foam and spray adown 
their rocky channels, broad river effects, grand sierras, pine 
and oak and chestnut woods, and sweet familiar lanes 
breathing of fragrant honeysuckle, of yellow broom and 
white heather.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Fads of an Old Physician: a Sequel to“ A Plea for a Simpler 
Life.” By George S. Keith, M.D., LL D., &c. (A. and C. Black.)— 
There was much in Dr. Keith’s “ Plea for a Simpler Life” that 
seemed reasonable to a layman, and in this sequel the same line 
of suggestion is pursued. To trust much to the recuperative 
power of Nature, to suspect the virtue of the so-called “ building- 
up system,” to use alcohol very cautiously while finding a safe 
and powerful stimulant in hot water, and to urge the use of 
liquorice in cases of sleeplessness and dyspepsia,—these are some 
of the “fads” about which Dr. Keith discourses in these pages. 
Most of his peculiar ideas, he says, have been looked upon as 
“fads” by his medical friends, but he does not object to the 
term, “ having observed that the faddist not unfrequently gains 
the day in the long run.” Much that the author says on the 
evils of high living and the advantages of abstinence is weighty 
with good sense, but while accepting many of the arguments of 
Dr. Dewey, the famous American physician, he does not adopt his 
advice to give up breakfast altogether and to fast till the midday 
meal. It may be seasonable counsel in the States. ‘I have 
seen,” Dr. Keith writes, “ much overfeeding in this country, but 
never to such a degree and so generally as I have seen in America 
and in American steamers.” One of Dr. Keith’s “ fads” is, “ that 
a large amount of sound sleep is not essential for any one;” 
another, less likely perhaps to be questioned, is “that the forced 
giving of food when it is not wanted is the cause of more. misery, 
more aggravations of disease, and gréater shortening of life, than 
all other causes put together.” He would not even force food on 
an insane patient, believing that “rest is Nature’s great cure for 
a damaged organ.” 

In the Kingdom of Kerry, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The first of these seven stories is perfect 
in its way. Mary Shandhan is of the best type of Irish girl, 
witty, beautiful, with a tender heart, but proud as a Spartan boy 
to hide the wound. Her lover is of a good sort, but human, for 
he cannot stand against the managing mother who will have him 
marry a woman “up to forty-five, as plain as a heap of stones, 
and as cross as a weasel.” And then the deliverance that sets 
these victims of circumstances free is admirably managed. “Old 
Lady Ann” is a pathetic story of decayed gentility, and “ Tim 
Brady’s Boots” a powerful bit of tragedy. In “The First 
Comer ” and two other of the stories there is the element of the 
preternatural, “The Red Woollen Necktie” being the most weird 
of all. But these things are naught if they are invented ; if they 
are true, or at least veracious, narratives of experience, they are 
profoundly interesting. “Jack Straw’s Castle” is a ghastly tale 
of tyranny and vengeance. 


Political Letters and Speeches of the Thirteenth Earl of Pembroke. 
(Bentley and Son.)—The Earl of Pembroke succeeded to his 
father’s title in his boyhood, and so missed the advantage of 
serving an apprenticeship to politics in the House of Commons. 
Whether he could have used the opportunity had it come in his 
way is doubtful, for his health was weak, and would probably 
have broken down under the pressure of a busy political life sooner 
than it did. As for capacity, by which we mean not cleverness 
only but strength and sobriety of judgment, this volume gives 
abundant proof of it. Many of these speeches and letters are quite 





A Young Congo Missionary: Memorials of Sidney R. Webb, M.D, 
By William Brock. (R. H. Allenson.)—S. R. Webb was one of the 
men who are marked out from early years by religious purpose, 
He had many interests, was something of an athlete and had 
tastes for natural history. He took the M.D. degree at Edinburgh, 
and went out with his wife to the town of Wathen on the Congo 
in 1892, and reaching that place in January, 1893, set to work ag 
schoolmaster, doctor, &c. After a little more than two years’ 
work he had to leave on account of his wife’s health, took fever 
on the way, partly, it would seem, from over-exertion, under. 
gone to relieve two of the carriers. The party reached the coast 
and embarked. Two days afterwards (Good Friday, April 12th) 
he died. He had not long entered on his twenty-eighth year, 
This simple record of his life and work is full of interest. 


A Daughter of the Fens. By J.T. Bealby. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Bealby seeks to disarm criticism by telling us in his preface 
that his book does not profess to be a novel, but “ only a story.” 
In fact, it is a thread of narrative utilised for stringing together 
studies of life and character, the prominent features, mental and 
physical, of the Fen-folk, as they were in the last century, while 
the Fens were yet undrained, “ morasses smothered under thickets 
of gigantic reeds,” and of the agitation which was the result of 
the enclosure. The Fens in summer, the Fens in winter, when 
skating rose to the dignity of a national pastime, are described. 
In short, many varieties of men and things assume in Mr. Bealby’s 
pages a graphic form. Possibly a number of short stories might 
have set off his material to better advantage, but we have no 
right to prescribe Mr, Bealby’s method for him. He knows his 
subject, and must deal with it as he thinks best. 


The sixth volume in the “ Christian Classics Series” (R.T.S.) 
is The Writings of St. Patrick, a revised translation, with notes 
by the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D. Dr. Wright published this 
volume in a shorter form in collaboration with Professor Stokes. 
It is now taken over by the R.T.S. The editor gives an in- 
teresting account of his efforts to secure a non-polemical edition 
under the joint care of himself and some Roman Catholic scholars, 
But the eminent person whose aid he invited, insisted on being 
allowed to point out that St. Patrick, in using the word sacerdos, 
implicitly stated the Roman doctrine of the Mass. The volume 
contains a brief sketch of the Saint’s life, the “Genuine 
Writings,” in which class are included ‘The Hymn or Breast- 
plate,” “ The Confession,” and the “ Epistle to Coroticus,” various 
“ Doubtful Remains,” poetical versions of the hymn, notes, &c. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for July: —The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Journal of Education, Sunday Hours, the 
Author, Cassell’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, English IUustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Progressive Review, Sunday at Home, the Dublin Review, the 
Antiquary,.Harper’s Magazine, Mothers in Council, the Artist, the 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s~Own Paper, 
the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Essex Review, the Pall Mali 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Magazine of 
Art, the Photogram, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Navy and 
Army Illustrated, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, the Bad- 
minton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the Architectural Review, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Economic 


Journal, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Qucen’s Empire, the 
Bimetallist, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Geographical 
Journal, “the Ladies’ Kennel eign Theosophy, the Art 
Amateur. ‘~*. a : 


Royal headin wat New Gallery Pictures, 1897 (Black and 
White Office); Pictures of .1897 (Pall Mall Gazette Office) ; Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1897, 5 Barts (Cassell and Co.) ; Art at the Royal 
Academy, Art at the New Gallery, Art at the Paris Salons (Studio 
Office). 
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admirable. The last paper in the volume, “ Cripps v. Free-trade,” 
puts the difficulties on both sides of the question with the greatest 
candour and lucidity. Lord Pembroke tells us that he wanted to 
know what would happen to a nation that could not produce any- 
thing so cheaply as one or other of its neighbours, and that he 
never could get an answer. It would be interesting. But 
perhaps it would be the simple affirmation that the case‘is im- 
possible. 
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Hallard (J. H.), Gold and Silver, cr 8vo.. 
Hammond (J.), A Cornish Parieh, 8vo ........... 
Hanssen (0. J. T. ), Reform of Chemical and Ph 
Herbert (W. 


(Rivington) 2/6 
mae ahatscdseation (Skeffington) 10/6 
1 Calculations, 4to(spon) 6/46 
de B.), A Handbook of the Law of Banks and Bankers, 








ENED iis un aliveet ive -seghineyisdiahedexcdvabiacscisteseed saieencascadseuccousd (Clement Wilson) 2/6 
Hill (G. F.), Sources for Greek History, 8V0 .........ccesee.. ccseeees (H, Frowde) 10/6 
Hiscox (G. D.), Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Vapour Enzines, 8vo.. Spon) 12/6 


( 
Hull (E.), Our Coal Resources at the Close of the Nineteenth Cent iry, 
cr 8vo..... (Spon) 6/0 
Jay (R.), A Mis-iona ry Family, cr 8vo .. (Marsball eas 3/6 
Johnson (A. H.), Europe in the Sixteenth Cent ury, Tied isos .. .. (Rivington) 7/6 
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.), Chapters on the Book of Mulling, 8V0............+.:+9 (Douglas) 8/6 

Lawlor (#7) ‘Creed and Conduct, cr 8V0 .........sssscssssserseeesenes (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
renal (J.), Honey Gathered and Stored, cr 8vo 
terlinck (M.), Aglavaine and Selysette, 16mo.... : | 
tr (Major-General), National Defences, cr 810 _....+......+++ (Macmillan) 2/6 
so (W. E.), The History of Tooting-Graveney, Surrey, roy 8vo...(Seale) 21/0 
won ave (O.A.), French Oonversation with the Examiner...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
votebles Of Britain, 460 reoceeescsseserrersere creeseessesercrrsseeoeresen -...(H. Marshall) 5/0 
Our Boys, edited by Rev. 8. B. James, cr Evo. (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Boat (The), by Palinurus, cr 8vo ... ; .(Bowden) 3/6 
Parker (H. O.), A Systematic Treatise on Electrical Measurement ...(Spon) 4/3 
(F. W.), Electricity and Magnetism for Beginners ...(Macmillan) 2/6 























Sanderson ‘ 7 
eo: & Revelation, by ? cr 8VO °.......0.-.+..csesseeseesees .(Skeffington) 3/6 
Boa aworth (E.), The County Courts Act, 1888, 870 .........s000+ (J. Smith) 5/0 
Stubbs (W-), Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 4to...... eetnuipcscsesta (H. Frowde) 10/6 
Temple (A. G.), England’s History as Pictured by Famous Painters (Newnes) 10/6 
Thompson (J. A.), Consributions to the History of Leprosy in Australia, 
BVO vases secdetevoesacccetoocboresocsccesssecceseoeses RE i sdedadvescenaseavessted (Macmillan) 2/6 
Xenopoulos (G.), The Stepmother, cr i ccsrsiess gipdaionadiiesasiesasadertamine (Lane) 2/6 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR its published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/f- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs. BrenTAno’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.4.; THe SusBscrieTIon News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
994 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Harotp A. WiLson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 


be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Scale of Charges for Avbertisements. 


OuTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








DI, irccnasesccnsssanessiersieteezees £10 10 0] Narrow Column .................. £310 O 

Half-Page 5 5 0| Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Columu 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Rs cccteacvassesisccenses BAG TS. Ol TMBIAG BAGS. cesccctvccsccscassscce £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


d Yearly. Half- 


Yearly. Quarterly. 


Inclading postage to any part of the Unite 
Kingd BG cissn OURS isieen @ Ff 2 


BOOM on ccccccccccccocccccccccccsocscescossocssooccces - 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Is Oy fy ci ns cin eavecdldceassavenacecuvegeiiaseces BIO 6 cececO IS 8 ccces 07 8 








“LIBERTY”| SUMMER SALE — 


SUM 
“hg | Remnants, Trial Prints and Oolourings, 
Weavers’ Samples, 
ses tee toe | Slightly Soiled and Surplus Stock of 
at ‘| “Liberty” ART FABRICS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE. 


in all Departments. at greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Oo $8 t& & R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| M* BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
ip! 











“Foldakin” and “ Spectakin,” are elegant 
jand durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 
| = —s Mr, JOHN. BROWNING, 
| President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


OUR 


EYE Ss, 


{OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 


DEBENHAM | BROCADES. 
|XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS 


AND ' 
1¢| OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
GALLERIES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. ~ 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 on 1. we ae vee ee £388,952,800. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built fer this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Beys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

inning London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
a xen. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Seholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £30 a year. Olassical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated elese to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne. 




















WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the ag | of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospeetas, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.—Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL ror Grrts, FOREST HILL, 
S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge ; 
Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H.G. Seeley, ¥.R.S.; J. W. Hales, 
-; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Dittel (Heidelberg) ; 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gymna- 
sium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, Mistress 
of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 








RESDEN.—PENSION for small number of YOUNG 

LADIES. Languages, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Detached honse 

with garden in the healthiest part of the town. Lady Principal will be in 

England in July and August. References given and required.—Address, 
Fraulein KNOBLOCH, Dresden (Altstadt), Zellesche Strasse 38. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN.—A 

LECTURER on CHEMISTRY, Organic and Inorganic, WANTED, for the 

WINTER SESSION, 1897-98.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY at the 
School, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.O. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vaiuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 1l6th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


| p= PARTY in the HARZ MOUNTAINS during 

AUGUST. Exceptionally healthy situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Brocken, 2,000 ft. above sea-level, Shooting, trout fishing, riding. Expenses 
moderate —Further particulars from Mr. PAREZ, as above. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphiastone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs. BOX1LL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 


6 dabei ey DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





























Cheques, and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





| eed SE PL STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 








OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNOILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 

Resident Staff of seven Professors and Lecturers, Farm of 260 acres. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
ate Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


—-. 


ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLY, 


A School to supplement the work of Pablic Schools, 
1. It trains Boys for Agriculture (the Colonies, Ceylon, Land Agency, &), 
2. It gives a varied general education, with manual work and outdoor life, 
3. It ae delicate and backward Boys not making progress at Public 
ools, 
Boys ages vary from 14-19. 


Illustrated Prospectus and references. FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 


ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students, 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
pe me ae — of cream, _ any field, Pye tennis, work. 
shop. Fees at Owens low. includi itio: @ year.—A) 
the PRINCIPAL. - ” ely % 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY OLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Kxamination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough), 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 

AUGUSTINE'S, BLACKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 

HOSTE. Terms and Prospectus on application. Excellent references to parents 
of past and present pupils. Entire charge of children taken if desired. 





ASSON HALL, EDINBURGH, INCORPORATED. 
Warden—Miss FRANCES H. SIMSON, M.A. 

This HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER at 31 GEORGE SQUARE, asa 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN desirous of studying in the University of Edinburgh 
for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Medicine. 

Apply to the Honorary Secretary, Miss LOUISA STEVENSON, 13 Randolph 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
£Echool House, Sherborne. , 











ay ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands hich, faves s uth, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMH#S MACDONELL. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal ¥* ie om és .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses, 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
P KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schro!s, Limpsfield, 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BUYs, 
aged 7—14, fur PUBLIC SCHUOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for aiIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistrecs, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examivations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
a? Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVKS a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. ‘Post town, Lewes, 





ORWENSTOW. CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE. 

MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 

in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 

with individual attention. S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games. 





S GOVERNESS or to TAKE CHARGE of 

MOTHXRLESS CHILDREN, — Highest references. Strongly recom- 

m:dda by the Countess of Autrim.—Apply to Fraulein G., The Chantry, 
Russ, Herefordst ire. 





LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


“Ty A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
FOR SALE. May be seen at E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Merchants, 
90 viccadilly, W. 


T Y P E-W 





R $I T I WN G. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th ang 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 


T. RIDLEY, M.A. Camb, RECEIVES GENTLE- 

e MEN’S SONS between 7 and 14, in PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Home care and special advantayes for young Boys. Gymnasium and 

good cricket field. Boys can be met in town. Terms muderate. Good references 
to parents cf former pupils.—Oakshade, Reigate. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 











ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in JULY. New Junior 
Department just opened for 100 Boys. Preparation for London Matric. and 
Prel. Scient, Exams., the Army, Navy, and Universities. Numerous recent 
successes, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to the BURSAR, 
5 The College, Epsom, Surrey. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxkmren, Lonpon, Oode: Unicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseiler or Newsagent, 





. Literary. Contiden'ia', Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
bacellert Refer ences, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 


One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 9 eo ona 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEarsipe, E.C., 95a REGENT STREET, W., 21 KensinaTon Hicu STREET, W. 
LONDON. 3 Excuayce STRERT, MANCHESTER. 


1848 


£27,000,000 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
ate” Food. 








—The Lancet, 
=== 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by Arruur 
VINCENT. Illustrated, cloth, 1és. 
eae & GRAPHIC,—“ This always interesting, and sometimes even fascinating 


LOUIS BEOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Brcxz, Author 
f o Hi Ni .. . ”-“ ” . * 
¢ eithen, da aie — Reef and Palm,” &. With Portrait of the 
COLONIES AND INDIA,—* Most entertaining stories, vividly written, and 
full of humour and pathos,” 


FROM THE FOUR WINDS. 


By Joun Sin- 
zonyn. Cloth. 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“...... Stories, each one of which is a masterpiece of 
pathetic or humorous narrative...... These admirable tales.” 


NEW EDITION, 


MRS. KEITH’S 


CuiFFoRD. With Frontispiece by the Hon, Jobn Collier, 
WORLD,.—“Is certainly the strongest book that Mrs. 
given to the public. It is probably, too, the most popular,” 


CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. 


Cloth, 6s. 
W. K. Clifford has 


THE PARLIAMENT OF GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. From the Writings of Witt1am Waite, Introduction by 
Justin McCartHy, M.P. 2 vols., cloth, 16s, 

“ We have here preserved precious photographs of historic scenes and memor- 
able persons. Having spent his days and nights with Addison and other classics 
in the old book-shop, the Doorkeeper brought to his new task an excellent 
literary style, with a pleasant dash of the old fashion......His records have the 
inestimable advantage of being edited by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, with long 
experience and close sympathy with the House of Commons and its history, was 
the very man for the task of dealing with a mass of memoranda extending over 
ten years. I do not know what he may have left out; he has certainly knowr. 
what to preserve.”—H. W. Lucy in the Daily News, 


The “BRITISH EMPIRE” Set of 
“The Story of the Natzons.” 


Fully IWustrated, and with Maps and Index, bound in cleth, price 5s. each. 


SOUTH AFRICA (Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, 
South African Republic, Rhodesia, and all other Territories South of the 
Zambesi). ByG.McOatt TuEat,LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 
and brought up to date. 

‘The author threads his way, with the confidence and ease born of intimate 

knowledge, through the labyrinth of annexation and surrender, triumph and 

defeat.”—African Review. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH (New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
New Zealand). By GrevitLe TREGARTHEN, 

“‘The story of the convict days of the parent colony is well told, and the 

whole volume is readable.” —Athenzum, 


CANADA. By J. G. Bovrrnot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. 


“A very sound and a very readable and picturesque book,” —DougLas SLADEN: 
in the Literary World, 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LIL.B., I.C.S. 


“Mr. Frazer has succeeded in a remarkable degree...... He tells with accuracy, 
with fairness of spirit, and in good English.”’—Times, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
James Ropway, F.L.8, Second Edition. 

“ A work which condenses with much lucidity all that the general reader need 

know of one of the most interesting regions of the New World.”—Morning Post, 


SCOTLAND. By Joun Macxintosu, LL.D. Third 
Edition. 

“ A good and useful sketch, and Dr. Mackintosh has performed his task ina 

thorough and workmanlike manner.””—Graphic, 





IRELAND. By the Hon. Emmy Lawtzss. Fifth 
Edition. 
“ This clear and temperate narrative.” —Spectator, 
In all 46 Volumes have appeared in ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.” An Illus- 


trated Descriptive List of the Series will be sent post free to any address on 


application, 
An International and 


COSMOPOL I S x Tri-Lingual MonthlyReview. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Contents roR JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 
An Outpost of Progress.—II. us oe JosEPH Conrap. 


- Pie Right Hon, F. Max MULLER, 


Royalties.—I.__.. g 
A Tragic Novel ... ‘iol oe pas «+ oe GEORGE Moore, 
ANDREW Lana. 


Notes on New Books ... 
The Theatre in London _.... WILLIAM ARCHER, 
The Globe and the Island ... Henry Norman, 


Voyageuses.—VI. (Suite en fin) 
La Vie Politique en Roumanie 
Notes sur la Littérature Russe ... 
Le Livre a Paris By ; 
Le Théatre a Paris 

Revue du Mois ... 


Der Liebestrank 
Das Wachstum der 





Pav. Bourget (de l’Académie), 
HEnry prs Riovx. 
E. HaLpérine-KaMInsxy, 
- ooo +» EmMILe FaGuet. 
ove + JULES Lemaitre (de l’Académie), 
° an .. FRANCIS DE PRESsENSE, 





a Pr sie van ... ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH; 
Bevélkerung und die 


innere Entwicklung in Deutschen Reiche... E. Francxe, 
Ueber das Wolgefallen an der Schonheit der 
Landschaft “8 ae aa oa pe .. E. RicuTer. 


Ein Tagebuch Lady BLENNERHASSETT. 


Die franzosische Litteratur im abgegangenen 


Jahre ree aad J.J. Davin. 
Deutsche Biicher - ze ae oe ANTON BETTELHEIM. 
Politisches in Deutscher Beleuchtung ... “IGnotus.” 


Mr, T. Fisher Unwin’s Illustrated Spring List will be sent post.free to any addree 
on application, 











“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 245. JULY, 1807. 


Encuann’s OpporTUNITY—GERMANY OR CANADA? 
By Henry Birchenough (Vice-President of the 
Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce). 

Tux Jameson EXPEDITION: A NARRATIVE OF FActs. 
By Major Sir John Willoughby, Bart. 

Recent Scrence. (1. Brain Structure.—2, The 
Approach of the “Black Death.”"—3. Snake-bite.) 
By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tur GrowTH OF CASTE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 

Some REMINISCENCES oF ENGLISI JOURNALISM. 
By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

On OonversATION. By James Payn. 

Tomas Day. By Colonel Lockwood, M.P. 

GENIUS AND Stature. By Havelock Ellis, 

Txx Pore aND THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS. By 
the Rev, Father Ryder. 

Tue FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH TREATMENT OF 


Researcg. By Lady Priestley. 

Lire tn Poetry: PorticaL DecapENCE. By Pro- 
fessor Courthope, 0.B. 

THE TEACHING OF Music In ScHoots, By J. 
Cuthbert Hadden. 

Tue WRECKING OF THE Wrst InpIES. By Mayson 
M. Beeton. 

Gow Poor Lapies Live: A REJOINDER AND A 
“JUBILEE” Svua@GEsTion. By Miss Frances 
H. Low. 

Women’s Surrrace Acarn! By the Hon. Mrs. 
Ohapman, 


London: Sampson Low, Maxrstow and Co,, Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS For JULY. 


‘ue Fate or Greece. By E. J. Dillon. 

THE QUEEN AND HER MINISTERS. By Emily 
Crawford. 

Tue Deap-Lock In AvsTRIA- Hungary. By 
Austriacus. 


Tue LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND THE HISTORIC 
EpiscopaTe. By Vernon Bartlet. 

Our TRADE WITH Persia. By John Foster Fraser. 

THE Hovusine OF THE WALLACE COLLEcTION. By 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Tue ARCHETYPE OF “THE Hoty War.” By Richard 
Heath. 

HusBANDRY IN THE GREEK Dramatists. By the 
Countess Martinengo Oesaresco. 

How To Invest. By Hartley Withers. 

Tue South Arrica BussBie. By Quasitor. 


London: Issister & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 981, JULY, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
ORICKET AND THE VicTor1aN Era. By Prince 

Ranjitsinhji. 

THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY: ITS 
Crimes and RemepyY. By Sir R. Hamilton Lang, 
K.C.M.G. 

Tuacur PeRTis SincH: a TALE OF AN INDIAN 
Famine. By Sir 0. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.S.1. 
DarreLt;: A Romance or Surrey. By R. D. Black- 

more. 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT 
Andrew Lang. 

Tue Prisons oF SrpeRia.—II, 
CrenTRAL. 

GoLF; ITs PRESENT AND ITS FuTuRE. 

An UNNOTED CORNER OF SPAIN. 
Lynch. 

TroutTine FROM A CoracLe. By A. G. Bradley. 

Tur DrsertEpD Inn. By Bliss Carman. 

Sr. BRENDAN O& CLONFERT. By Aineas J. G, 
Mackay. 

Wat Haprenepd IN THESSALY. By G. W. Steevens. 

Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


“Fisner’s Guost.” By 


ALEXANDROFFSEY 


By Hannah 


Witi1am Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents ror JULY. Price Two Shillings. 


Canteen Profits. Advantages of the Tenant System. 
VincuLuM. 
The Past and Future Development of the Battleship. 


H. W. WILson. 
The Canadian Militia. A Criticism. 
Captain Henry J. Woopsipr, 
The Volunteer of the Future. Major PEARSE. 
The Volunteer Force. A VoLuNTEER OFFICER. 
The Volunteers. A Private’s View. E. A. W. MiLRoy. 
Tales of the Sea. E. G. Frstine. 
A Frontier Incident. Captain D. BEamEs, 
After the Jubilee. A Practical Proposal, 
J. BIDDLECOMBE. 
Protective Measures for the Troops in India, 
Major O. B. Marne, R.E, 
Sir Thomas Foley’s Action at the Battle of the Nile. 
Mr. J. B. HERBERT. 
Britain’s Little Wars. Tho Abyssinian Expedition 
Thirty Years Ago. KE. G. Festina. 
The Army Medical Service. 
The Royal Military College of Canada. 
Major-General T. Branp STRANGE, 
List of Books, & , received for Review. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE 


PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


Vol. IL, No. 10. JULY, 1897. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 

EpITorrIaL :— 

Mr. Morrey’s Warnine Note. 

Tue German University or To-Day. 

Intsh Loca GOVERNMENT AND LIBERAL POLICY, 

KLEPTOMANIA, 

Tue PEARL OF THE ANTILLES AND THE Haitian 

Repusiic. Karl Blind. 

Tue HIGHLAND CROFTERS AND THEIR NEEDS. W. 

C. Mackenzie. 

Tue Swiss REFERENDUM :— 

1. Genuine Democracy IN SWITZERLAND. 
Louis Wuarin, Geneva. 

2. Tue Latest Poase oF Direct LEGISLATION. 
Miss Lilian Tomn, London School of 
Economics. 

Tue PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT ABROAD :— 

1, FRANCE. 

2. GERMANY. 

3. ITALY. 

CAUSERIE OF THE MONTH. 
Book REVIEWS. 


London: Horace MarsHatt and Son, Temple 
House, Temple Avenue, H.C. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 177, JULY, 1897. 8 vo, price 6a. 


Tue CHEVALIER pD’AURIAC. Chaps. 16-18. By S. 
Levett-Yeats, Author of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli.” 

BACTERIOLOGY IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN. By Mrs. 
Percy Frankland. 

An ANGLER’S SuMMER Eve. By F. G. Walters. 

Tue BusHman’s Fortuns. By H. A. Bryden. 


Prof. 





An Ene@uish ENGRAVER IN Paris. By Austin 
Dobson. 

St. Marxz’s Eve. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

Henri v’OrRLEANS, Duc D’AuMALE. By Mrs. H. 


Reeve. 


At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA. 


EF PF Ss’s 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


MEDOC. 





ey 


Per Do 
Bots. 4-Boty 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 14s, 8, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9x, gg, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriay 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases * 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
ACCIDENTS 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co,, 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £8,750,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..ccccccscccssecscceese « £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund. ........... “ aeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term: 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





| gs 5 i Se Oe Ogee BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERES] 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY, 1897. 
ConTENTS, 
1. EprsopEs OF THE MonTH. 


2. British INTERESTS AND THE WOLCOTT COMMISSION. 
By T. Lloyd, Editor of the Statist. 
By Elijah Helm, Secretary of the Man- 


I, THe MonNOMETALLIST VIEW. 
II, THe BrmEeraLLisTt VIEW. 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 
III, An Imperial STANDPOINT. 
3. PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN OHURCH, 
. THe New NEtson. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
5. Women. By the Countess of Desart. 
3. Evropr’s NEw INVALID. 
. MULTIPLICATION OF MUSICIANS, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
.» War, TrapE, aNd Foop Svuppty. 
K.C.M.G. 
10. A CoLon1at CHRONICLE. 


n 


ort 


By J. Foreman, F.R.G.S. 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden, 


By Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. S, Olarke, 


By F. J. Faraday. 
By Bernard Holland. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Price 2s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


‘IMMEDIATELY. 


NOTICE.—Z%e TWENTIETH EDI- 
TION of THE LIFE OF LORD 
ROBERTS, V.C. (“forty-one 
Years in India”), ts tm the press, ww 
2 vols. demy Svo, with Portrazts, &c., 36s. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ET 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume 51 (SCOFFIN—SHEARES) of the 


IONARY OF 
DIC NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
Ps thes until the completion of the Work. 
. ‘A full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had on application. 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 
With Autotype Plates, imperial 4to, £1 10s, net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR 


AND WATER. With Theoretical Inferences, By Lorp Armstrong, C.B., 
3., LL.D., &e. ae a 2 
onal "e most remarkable contributions to physical and electrical know- 
ledge that have been made in recent years...... The illustrations are produced in 
a saperd manner, entirely worthy of so remarkable a monograph,’’—Times. 


With Portra:ts and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, 
G.C.B,, G.C.M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 16s, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, 


DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Memoir Compiled 
from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791- 
1837, Translated by CLARA NORDLINGER. 

«Miss Nordlinger’s excellent translation gives English readers an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a very charming personality, and of following the 
events of a life which was bound up with many interesting incidents and phases 
of English history.”—Times ‘ 

“The translator has done her work well. The volume has several portraits. 
The letters which it contains rank high in their order of composition, and 
are historically valuable.”—Daily News, 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Lr 
Baron DE Nervo. Translated from the Original Freneh by Lieut.-Colonel 
TempLe-WEsT (Retired). With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12:, 6d. 


Now ready, 


Ready next week, crowa 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN, By Mrs. 0. W. Eartr. With an Appendix by Lady ConstTance 
LyTToN. 


THE FINE ARTS. By the late Joun 
AppineTon Symonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 
*,* This is Volume III. of a NEW aad CHEAPER EDITION of “ THE RE- 
SAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. The remaining 
volumes will be published in the autumn. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


JULY. 
PASCAL. By Lesiie STEPHEN. 
ENGLAND'S MILITARY POSITION. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Havetocx- 


ALLAN, Bart., M.P. 

THE MODERN FRENOH DRAMA (II.) By Avaustin Fiton, 

at a | t THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. By Jamzes W. Gampsizr, 
apt. RN. 

A WOMAN PORT. By Mrs. Warre CoRNIsSH. 

7. 7 FRONTIER AND THE KAKHYEN TRIBES. By 
. H, PARKER. 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE. By Professor 1. E. HOLLAND. 

THE PRINOES OF ORLEANS. By Constance SuTCLIFFE. 

THE GREEK WAR, AS I SAW IT. By Benner BURLEIGH, 

A LECTURE AT OXFORD. By Pavt Bourget, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
PRICE SIXPENOE. 
The JULY NUMBER contains the continuation o 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 
And Seven Complete Stories by 
Apa Oamsrincr, H. Wittrs, H. WarrHam, KE. and H. Heron, G. E. Mirror, 
P, St. L. Fitzremmonp, and the Hon. Mrs, A, HENNIKER, 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, £c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
facy and faithful anecdotes,’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of “ A Ride Through Western Asia,” 
With Illustrations and Mans, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations. 8vo, 63, 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. 

Part I. ASIA MINOR; Part II. PERSIA, NORTH TO SOUTH ; 
Part Ill. TURKISH ARABIA; Part IV. PERSIA, WEST TO EAST; 
Part V. CENTRAL ASIA. 

_ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The narrative is much aided by some exce'lent 
illustrations of scenery, including tombs, citadels, mosques, and bazaars. And 
as a record of adventures in strange lands and among savage peoples, it is worth 
much more than a hasty glance might lead the critic and the reader to believe.” 


FIVE NOVELS WORTH READING. 
PRICE 8IX SHILLINGS EACH. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting novels we have met fora long time.” 











By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


GLOBE—“A piece of refined workmanship, fresh from the hands of an 
artist...... ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ is one which will retain its foll measure of 
fragrance and charm.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It has 
many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour 
of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... 
His last volume is one of his best.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
OBSERVER.—" Contains some exciting and amusing incidents, and the 
tragic climax is decidedly novel.” 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 

SPEAKER.—“ A book to be unreservedly recommended.” 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Votums. 
Orown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 

ack, and edges, 5s, 


FRANK MILDMAY. By Captain Marryar. 


With an Introduction by Davip Hannay. 

















Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THIRTY YEARS OF TEACHING. By L.C. 
MALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. Reprinted, 
with Additions, from THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

y HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN. A 


Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry ArTHUR JONES, Author of “ The 
Tempter,” “ The Masqueraders,” “Judah,” &. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Just published, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


Six Lectures Delivered in the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas Term, 
1896. By W. Brake Opaers, of the Middle Temple, M.A., LL.D., Q.C., 
Author of a “‘ Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The little book is, indeed, so full of good things that 
it is quite impossible to do justiceto it....Deserves a wide and popular circulation.” 











MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


. THE House ny THE Howrr. By W.|5. THe HauntTeD ScHooNER. By 
L. Watson. Conclusion, Haugh Clifford, 

. THE Lesser EvizaBeTHAN Lyrists, | 6, THE Sone oF THE Moor. By John 
By Stephen Gwynn. Buchan. 

. SLAVERY In West CenTRAL AFrica,|7. THE PROBLEM OF THE KANGAROO, 
By Major Mockler-Ferryman. By Professor Edward E. Morris. 
4.THre ZootogicaL Garpens’ IN| 8. A CHAPTER OF AccIDENTS, By Mrs. 
AMSTERDAM. By ©, J. Cornish. Fraser. Chaps, 9-11. 

ULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 

PLAY IN LONDON—THE GARDEN. By EtizaBera R. Pexwett. With 
Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

THE CHURCHES OF POITIERS AND OAEN. By Mrs. 8, Van RENSSELAER, 
With Pictures by Joseph Pennell, 

AFTER BIG GAME IN AFRICA AND INDIA. By H. W. Seron-Karr. 
I. My First Elephant.—II, My First Rhinoceros.—III. Hunting with an 
Indian Prince, 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Joun C. Van Drxe. 

lustrated. Price ls. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZIN 


For JULY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
GIRLHOOD DAYS OF ENGLAND’S QUEEN. By J. Oasstpy. 
HOW GRANDMOTHER MET THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. By Etta 
S. PARTRIDGE. 
THE LAST OF THE DRUMS. By Con. Marrast Perxins, U.S.M.0, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 





































DIRECTORS. 


President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. | SAMUEL HOARE, Esq., M.P. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S, 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. Masor-Gunerat C. A. SIM, R.E. 
THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. Rr. Hoy. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P. GEORGE FREDERICK WHITE, Esq. 





__ This Society, familiarly known as ‘THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Wife Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually Teams sums in 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-three Times the Annual Premium Income in Hand. 





NINETY-SIX YEARS’ RECORD. 
During the Ninety-Six years ended December 3ist, 1896— 








The Premiums received amounted to ... ce --  £25,447,778 
And the Society paid— 

In Claims under its Policies ... i ute waa 20,007,499 

In Bonuses ... Sd i ak ~ sah ba 22,463,807 

As Surrender Values ... bes _ ves sig 2,191,193 

In Annuities sie ig Li ss sei ad 161,565 

Total Payments __... ss 44,824,064 


And had Invested on December 3ist, 1896 ... ... 4,321,932 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
amount assured and bonus £2,123; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 
every £100 paid in premiums. 

Out of 104 Policies which became claims in the year 1896, the sum assured and bonus together 
In 6 cases Exceeded Three Times 
In 47 cases Exceeded Twice and i de , 
n 
In 81 cases, or more than three-fourths of the whole, ‘ ye made: owas 


Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times 
PARTICULARS OF SOME RECENT CLAIMS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 


























Policy No. Date. Sum Assured. | Premiums Paid. | Amount paid by the Society. 
1898 1824 | £5,000 £7,042 £21,775 
4060 1827 | 2,000 | 1,391 7,610 
5322 1833 1,500 1,747 5,250 
6126 1838 2,000 2,400 6,510 
7027 1842 1,000 456 3,025 
7244 1844, 5,000 8,541 14,950 
8844 1856 4.000 | 5,879 10,160 








The complete list of claims will be sent on application. 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman. 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a prospectus, which contains 
an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 


Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, “2° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 








Loxvon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Sercrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 3rd, 1897. 











